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For the Companion, 
OLD MAJOR. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 


“0 mamma, don’t let them kill him! He isn’t 

* any harm, and he’s old and weak, and 
jasn’t any one to be good to him but Posy and 
we!” evied little Ned, bursting into his mother’s 
wom, red and breathless with anxiety and haste. 

“Kill whom, dear? Sit down and tell me all 
about it.” | 

“Tean’t sit down, and I must be quick, for | 
they may do it while I’m gone. I left Posy to | 
watch him, and she is going to scream with all | 
her might the minute she sees them coming 
back!” cried Ned, hovering restlessly about the 
doorway, as if expecting the call that was to 
suuwmon him to the rescue. 

“Mercy on us! what is it, child?” 

“\ dear old horse, mamma, who has been 
hobbling round the road for a week. I’ve seen 
him driven away from all the neighbors, so Posy 
and I give him clover and pat him; and to-day 
we found him at our bars, looking over at us 
playing in the field. I wanted him to come in, 
but Mr. White came along and drove him off, 
aud said he was to be killed because he had no 
master and was a nuisance, Don’t let him do it!” 

‘But, Neddy, I cannot take him in, as I did 
the lame chicken and the cat without a tail. He 
istoo big, and eats too much, and we have no 
ban. Mr. White can find his master, perhaps, 
or use him for light work.” ~ 

Mamma got no further, for Sodeala again,— 

“No, he can’t. He says the poor old thing is 
of no use but to boil up. And his master won’t 
be found, because he has gone away and left 
Major to take care of himself. Mr. White knew 
the man, and says he had Major more than eigh- 
teen years, and he was a good horse,-and now 
he's left to die all alone. Wouldn’t I like to 
pound that man 2?” 








much. 
you a worn-out old horse instead?’ asked mam- 
ma, surprised, yet pleased at the offer. 

Ned looked at her, then at old Major, and wa- | 
vered, for he guessed that the other gift was the 





| the dear green one, with the delicious creak and 
rumble to it. 
tried it, and longed for it, and planned to trundle 
every thing in it, from Posy to a load of hay. | 
Yes, it must be his, and Major must be left to his | 
fate. 
Just as he decided this, however, Posy gave a | 
ery that told him Mr. White was coming. Major 
pressed further into the prickly hedge, with a 
patient sort of sigh, and a look that went to Ned’s 
heart, for it seemed to say,— 
“Good-by, little friend. 
thing for me. 
love you in return,” 


“It was cruel, Neddy, and we must see what 
we can do,”’ 

Somamma put down her work and followed 
her boy, who raced before her to tell Posy it 
would be “all right’? now. 

Mrs, West found her small daughter perched 
on astone wall, patting the head of an old white 
horse, who looked more like a skeleton than a 
living animal. Ned gave a whoop as he came, 


Don’t give up any 


for, with a sudden red in his freckled cheeks, 


aud the poor beast hastily hobbled across the 
road, pressing himself into a nook full of black- 
‘erty vines and thorny barberry bushes, as if 
t 


neck, and said, manfully,— 

“fT choose him, mamma, and now he’s mine, 
I'd like to see anybody touch him!” 

It was a pretty sight,—the generous little lad 
befriending the old horse, and loving him for 





ng to get out of sight and escape tormentors. 

“That’s the way he does when any one comes, | 
because the boys plague him, and people drive 
him about till he don’t know what to do. Isn’t 
Ita pity to see him su, mamma?” said tender- 
hearted Ned, as he pulled a big handful of clover 
ftom his father’s field close by. 

Indeed, it was sad, for the poor thing had evi- 
dently been a fine horse once; one could see that 
by his intelligent eye, the way he pricked up his 
fats, and the sorrowful sort of dignity with 
Which he looked about him, as if asking a little 
compassion in memory of his long faithfulness, 
“See his poor legs all swelled up, and the bones 
M his back, and the burrs the bad boys put in 
his mane, and the dusty grass he has to eat. 
look! he knows me, and isn’t afraid, because 
I'm good to him,” said Ned, patting old Major, 
who statefully ate fresh clover from the friendly 
little hand. : 

“Tes, and he lets me stroke his nose, mamma. 
ne a soft as velvet, and his big eyes don’t 
‘Tighten mea bit, they are so gentle. O, if we 
could only put him in our field and keep him till 
e dies, I should be so happy!” said Posy, with 
aa Wheedlesome arm about mamma’s neck 

. Was very hard to deny her any thing. 

If you will let me have Major, I won’t ask 
: —_ other birthday present,” cried Ned, with 

sudden burst of generosity, inspired, perhaps, 
'Y the confiding way in which the poor beast 
mathe his gray head against the boy’s shoulder, | 

Why, Neddy, do you really mean that? I 





so soon forget. 
Posy clapped her hands, mamma smiled, with 


over his arm the halter with which he was about 
to lead Major to his doom, and hastened to s: 
“1 don’t want to hurt the poor critter, ma’am, 





being in the way; so I thought the kindest thing 
was to put him out of his misery.” 

“Does he suffer, do you think? for if so, it 
would be no kindness’ to keep him alive,” said 
mamma, 

“Well, no, I don’t. suppose he suffers except 
for food and a little care; but if he can’t have 
7em, it will go hard with him,” answered Mr. 
White, wondering if the old fellow had any 
work in him still. 

“He never should have been left in this forlorn 
way. Those who had had his youth and strength 
should have cared for him in his age;’’ and Mrs. 
West looked indignant. 

“So they should, ma’am, but Miller was a 


old horse to live or die, thongh he told me him- 
fo 
to twenty years, 
about it, ma’am?” asked Mr, White, in a hurry 
to be off. 

“V’ll show you, sir. 
and lead old Major in. 


Ned, let down the bars, 





OLD MAJOR, 


was going to give you something you want very while he lives, for so 


I’m not worth it, for can only | 
Mr. White was very near, bit Major was safe, | 


Ned put his arm on the poor beast’s drooping | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


' 





faithful a servant has 


Shall I take you at your word, and give | earned his rest, and he shall have it.” 


Something in the ring of mamma’s voice and 


| the gesture of her hand made Ned’s eyes kindle, 


and Mr. White walk away, saying, affably,— 
“All right, ma’am; I haven’t a word to say 


little wheelbarrow he had begged for so long; | against it.” 


But somehow Mr. White’s big barn did not 


He had seen it at the store, and | look as handsome to him as usual when he re- 


membered that his neighbor, who had no barn at 
all, had taken in the friendless horse. 

It was difficult to make Major enter the field, 
for he had been turned out of so many, driven 
away from so many lawns, and even begrudged 
the scanty pickings of the roadside, that he could 
not understand the invitation given him to enter 
and take possession of a great, green field, with 


japple trees for shade, and a brook babbling 


through the middle of it. 

When at last he ventured over the bars, it was 
both sad and funny to see how hard he tried to 
enjoy himself and express his delight. 

First, he sniffed the air, then he nibbled the 
sweet grass, took a long look about him, and 
astonished the children by lying down with a 


| groan, and trying to roll. He could not do it, 


| pure pity’s sake, in the sweet, childish way we | 


a bright look at her boy, while Mr. White threw | 


but he’s no mortal use, and folks complain of his | 


mean man, and when he moved, he just left the | 


self that Major had served him well for nigh on | 
What do yon calculate to do! 


That shall be his home ' 


however, so lay still with his head stretched out, 
gently flapping his tail, as if to say,— 

“Tt’s all right, my dears. I’m not very strong, 
and joy upsets me, but I’m quite comfortable, 
bless you!” 

“Isn’t it nice to see him, all safe and happy, 


mainma?”? sighed Posy, folding her hands in 


childish satisfaction, while Ned sat down beside 
his horse, and began to take the burrs out of his 


inane, 


“Very nice, only don’t kill him with kindness, 
and be careful not to get hurt,” answered mam- 
ma, as she went back to her work, fecling as if} 
she had bought an elephant, and didn’t know | 


what to do with him. 


Later in the day a sudden shower came up, 
and mamma looked about to be sure her little 
people were under cover, for they played out all 
No chickens could the 
maternal hen find to gather under her wings, and 
so went clucking anxiously about till Sally, the! 


day long, if possible. 


cook, said, with a laugh,— 


“Ned's down in the pastur’, mum, holding an | 
umberella over that old horse, and he’s got a 
Calvin see it, and ’most | 


watei proof on him, too, 
died a-langhing.”’ 


Mamma laughed too, but asked if Ned had on 
| his rubber boots and coat. 

“Yes, mum, I see him start all in his wet 
weather rig, but I never mistrusted what the 
Posy wanted 
to go, but T wouldn’t let her, so she went to the 
upper window, where she can see the critter un- 


dear was up to till Calvin told me. 


der his umberella.”’ 


Mamma went up to find her little girl survey- 
ing the droll prospect with solemn satisfaction, 
for there in the field under the apple tree stood 
Major, blanketed with the old waterproof, while 
his new master held an umbrella over his aged 
head with a patient devotion that would have 
endeared him to the heart of good Mr, Bergh. 

Fortunately the shower was soon overs and 
Ned came in to dry himself, quite unconscious 
of any thing funny in his proceedings. Mamma 
kept perfectly sober while she proposed to build 
urough shed for Major out of some boards on 
the place. Ned was full of interest at once, and 
with some help from Calvin, the corner under 
the apple tree was so sheltered that there would 
be no need of the umbrella hereafter. 

So Major lived in clover, and was a happy 
horse, for Cockletop, the lame chicken, and Bob- 
tail, the cat, weleomed him to their refuge, and 
soon became fast friends. Cockle chased grass- 
hoppers or pecked about him with meditative 
clucks as he fed; while Bob rubbed against his 
legs, slept in his shed, and nibbled catnip socially 
as often as his constitution needed it. 

But Major loved the children best, and they 
took good care of him, though some of their kind 
attentions might have proved fatal if the wise 
old beast had not been more prudent than they. 
| It was pleasant to see him watch for them, with 
ears cocked at the first sound of the little voices, 
his dim eyes brightening at sight of the round 
faces peeping over the wall, and fecble limbs 
stirred into sudden activity by the beckoning of 
a childish hand. 

The neighbors laughed at Ned, yet liked him 
all the better for the lesson in kindness he had 
taught them; and a time came when even Mr. 
White showed his respect for old Major. 

All that summer Neddy’s horse took his rest 
in the green meadow, but it was evident that he 
was failing fast, and that his “good time’? came 
too late. Maima prepared the children for the 
end as well as she could, and would have spared 
them the sorrow of parting by having Major 
killed quietly, if Ned had not begged so hard to 
let his horse die naturally; for age was the only 
disease, and Major seemed to suffer little pain, 
though he daily grew more weak, and lame, and 
blind. 

One morning when the children went to carry 
him a soft, warm mash for breakfast, they found 
j him dead; not in the shed, where they had left 
| him warmly covered, but at the low place in the 
wall where they always got over to visit him. 

There he lay, with head outstretched, as if his 
last desire had been to get as near then as pos- 
sible, his last breath spent in thanking them. 
They liked to think that he crept there to say 
| Good-by, and took great comfort in the memory 
of all they had done for him. 

They cried over him tenderly, even while they 
agreed that it was better for him to die; and then 
| they covered him with green boughs, after Ned 
‘had smoothed his coat for the last time, and 
Posy cut a lock from his mane to make mourn- 
ing rings of. 

Calvin said he would attend to the funeral, and 
went off to dig the grave in a lonely place behind 
the sand-bank. Ned declared that he could not 
have his horse dragged away and tumbled into a 
hole, but must see him buried in a proper man- 
ner; and mamma, with the utmost kindness, said 
she would provide all that was needed. 

The hour was set at four in the afternoon, and 
the two little mourners, provided with large 
handkerchiefs, Ned, with a black bow on his 
arm, and Posy in a crape veil, went to drop a 
last tear over their departed friend. 
| At the appointed time Calvin appeared, fol- 

lowed by Mr. White, with a drag drawn by 
black Bill. This delicate attention touched Ned- 
dy, for it might have been bay Sally, and that 
would have marred the solemnity of the scene. 

As the funeral train passed the house on its 
way down the lane, memma, with another crape 
veil on, came out and joined the procession, so full 
| of sympathy that the children felt deeply grateful. 
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The October woods were gay with red and yel- 
low leaves, that rustled softly as they went 
through the wood; and when they came to the 
grave Ned thanked Calvin for choosing such a 
pretty place. <A pine sighed overhead, late asters 
waved beside it, and peor Major’s last bed was 
made soft with hemlock boughs. 

When he was laid in it, mamma bade them 
leave the waterproof that had served for a pall 
still about him, and then they showered in bright 
leaves till nothing was visible but a glimpse of 
the dear white tail. 

The earth was thrown in, green sods heaped 
over it, and then the men departed, feeling that | 
the mourners would like to linger a little while. | 

As he left, Mr. White said, with the same 
gravity which he had preserved all through the 
scene,— 

“You are welcome to the use of the team and 
my time, ma’am. I don’t wish any pay for ’em; 
in fact, I should feel more comfortable to do this 
job for old Major quite free and hearty.” 

Mamma thanked him, and when he was gone 
Ned proposed that they should sing a hymn, and 
Posy added, “They always sing, ‘Sister, thou 
art mild and lovely’ at funerals, you know.” 

Mamma with difficulty kept sober at this idea, 
but suggested the song about “Good old Char- 
lie,” as more appropriate. So it was sung with 
great feeling, and then Posy said, as she “wiped 
her weeping eyes,’”’?— 

“Now, Ned, show mamma our eppytap.” 

“She means eppytarf,” explained Ned, with a 
superior air, as he produced a board, on which | 
he had printed with India ink the following | 
words,— 





“Tere lies dear old Major. 
when he was young. But people were not kind to 
him when he wasold. We made him as happy as we | 
could, He loved us, and we mourn forhim. Amen.” 


Ile was a good horse 


Ned's knowledge of epitaphs was very slight, 
so he asked mamma if this one would do; and | 
she answered warmly,— 

“It is a very good one, for it has what many | 
lack, the merit of being true. Put it up, dear, and | 
I'll make a wreath to hang on the gravestone.” 

Mueh gratified, Ned planted the board at the 
head of the grave, Posy gathered the brightest 
leaves, and mamma made a lovely garland in 
which to frame the “eppytap.” 

Then they left old Major to his rest, feeling 
sure that there must be a lower 
heaven for the souls of brave and faithful ani- 
mils when their unrewarded work is done. 

Many children went to see that lonely grave, 
but not one of them disturbed a leaf, or langhed 
at the little epitaph that preached them a sermon 
from the text, 

“Blessed are the merciful.’’ 


somewhere 
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AMAZONS. 

We do not think we should care to be inti- 
mate with the fishwomen of Boulogne. They 
may be a very useful people, but they are cer- 
tainly quite peculiar. They live by themselves, 
they keep to themselves, and only associate with 
the rest of the world in order to make money. 
A correspondent says: 

“These women are Amazons in strength and 
in muscular development. For some reason they 
have the right of one frane apiece for every arti- 
cle of luggage landed at Boulogne, and dozens of 
them stand in waiting when the boat arrives, 
not only to collect their dunes, but to act as 
porters as well, for those who wish trunks, ete., 
earried to hotels and railway stations, 

“Size or weight seems never to deter them, 
and such Saratoga trunks as our countrywomen 
travel with, and such as mark them at once to 
the European eye as Americans, trunks heavy 
enough to demand the sweat of the brow of two 
or three English porters in lifting, and ‘tips’ all 
around, are to some of these women seemingly 
a mere bagatelle. 

“Old women and young take such trunks upon 
their backs as if it were but child’s play, and 
probably wonder much at the unmitigated hor- 
ror and surprise with which American women— 
the most petted and tenderly reared women in 
the world—look upon this desecration of woman- 
hood into beasts of burden, 

“These women are the wives and daughters of 
fishermen, themselves not fishers, save of 
shrimps, but venders of fish from door to door, 
and keepers of stalls in the fish-market. They 
live entirely by themselves, in a neighborhood 
completely apart, and are as separate in habits, 
interests, social and domestic relations from the 
rest of the world as if they were a different or- 
der of beings. 





| 
“So strong is the feeling of seclusion among | 
them, that if a girl ventures to receive the atten: | 
tions of other than a fisherman, she is repri- 
manded and made to feel the indignation and 
scorn of all the people among whom she was 
born. If she marries ontside the community, 


' 


}could have been selected better fitted to accom- 


| over, without becoming convinced that what was 


THE YOUTH’S 


which is so rarely done as scarcely to be known | 
in their history, she is from that time forth | 
ostracized from her people, their contempt is 
upon her, their hearts are closed against her, | 
and the places which once knew her know her 
again never more. 

“In the fish-market at Boulogne some of these 
women and girls stand by their stalls for a life- 
time, many who now occupy them having fol- 
lowed grandmother and mother in the same 
spot.” 

ciate 
TINY TOKENS. 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 

Jpon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from a wooded hill 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall— 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule, 

Such music is not understood 

By any school; 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell, 

3eyond all human skill and power, 
To make it well, 


er 
For the Companion. 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
CHAPTER I, 

When Lillian Pope was seventeen years of age, 
her parents determined to send her to Miss Tas- 
ker’s celebrated boarding-school, in the ancient 
and retired town of Haddam, to finish her educa- 
tion. If any reliance could be placed upon Miss 
Tasker’s annual advertisement, no institution 
plish that desirable end. One could not read it 
not taught there, it was not worth while for any 
young lady to know. 

In the location of the seminary, also, all moral 
and sanitary advantages were happily combined. 
It stood on the brow of a hill which sloped down 
to Goose Pond in the rear and to the highway 
in front, the latter, however, being shut off from 
the grounds by a high board fence, while still 
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COMPANION. | 


“T assure you our pupils have little opportuni- 
ty for the indulgence of romantic tendencies, 
and it is the aim of our whole system to fit them 
for the practical duties of life. Moreover, a con- 
stant supervision is exercised over all their af- 
fairs such as cannot fail to satisfy the most care- 
ful parent.” 

“Of that I cannot doubt,” said Mr. Pope; and 
as Lillian herself now entered the room, the 
subject was dropped, and after a respectful 
farewell of Miss Tasker and an affectionate one 
of his daughter, Mr. Pope took his leave with a 
mind at ease. . 

Perhaps he might have spared himself these 
revelations of Lillian’s character, for much of 
what he had said Miss Tasker’s practised eye 
had read ata glance. She had not been a pre- 
ceptress of young ladies twenty years for 
nothing. 

As surely as the geologist can assign to its 


proper place in his cabinet any new specimen, | 


saying, “This is mica,’ “This is quartz,” “This 
is felspar,” so unerringly could Miss Tasker ar- 
range and classify the human specimens sub- 
mitted to her inspection. 

Had she been asked to give her impression of 
the specimen now before her in one word, that 
word would have been, ‘Lack-a-dai-sical.”” 

It was written on the droop of the siender 
figure, the poise of the head with its mass of fair 


no signs of any thing discreditable as yet, In 
fact, I must confess I have taken quite a fancy 
to her.” : 
“I suppose you like that delicate lisp, and that 
way she has of drawling out ‘Yes,’ with a ej. 
cumflex accent, in answer to every remark, | 
must break her of that. Nothing could be mor 
vulgar.” 
“She is very affectionate,” said Miss Prince, 

“Um—kisses you a good deal, doesn’t sho? 

How are her recitations ?”’ 
“Not more than average,” Miss Prince ad. 

mitted. 
| “As good as we could expect, with that cop. 
formation of the head, probably,” said Miss 
Tasker. ‘Weak on mathematies, I should say 
“IT must confess that she is. Her quantities 
are generally unknown, and her roots incapable 
| of extraction,” said Miss Prince, with a little 
attempt at a professional joke. 

“IT thought as much—ideality large, causality 

/ small,” said Miss Tasker. 

(To be continued.) 





o> 
For the Companion. 


| TIM THE FAITHFUL. 


Tim Flynn, a very honest but rather green Irish- 
man, was engaged some time ago to work for a gen- 

| tleman in one of our suburban towns. 
| ‘The character he gave himself was, “I’m as honest 


hair, the half-closed eyelids, and even the flut-| as the sun and as faithful as a saint;” and his testi- 
tering blue ribbons which made a part of her; mony at least proved partly true; for he seemed al- 








further to protect the sacred enclosure from the 
profane gaze of passers-by, this fence was lined 
by a thick lilae hedge. 

The only buildings within quarter of a mile 
were the meeting-house and parsonage, and, 
said Miss Tasker,— 

“The minister, thank Heaven, is on the shady 
side of fifty.” 

So one spring day, when the lilacs were in 
blossom, and the robins were building their nests 
in the tall elm trees, to this safe and pleasant 
retreat came Lillian Pope, accompanied by her 
father, 

They were ushered into the reception-room, 
and after a bricf delay a rustling of silks was | 
heard, which was followed by the entrance of a | 
middle-aged lady of dignified presence and | 
somewhat majestic proportions. | 

“Miss Tasker, I presume?” said Mr. Pope, 
bowing. 

“Yes. Happy to see you, sir—Mr. Pope’— 
glancing at his card, which she still held in her 
hand, “And this is the young lady of whom 
we have heard through your letter?” 

“My daughter, madam, whom I wish to leave 
in your charge till she has completed her educa- 
tion—at least so much of it as depends upon a 
course of study.” 

“Well added,” said Miss Tasker, “for the 
seminary is bat a preparation for that larger 
school, the world. Be seated, pray. Maria,’’— 
summoning an attendant,—“show this young 
lady to her room—No. 13. You will be more 





comfortable when have taken off 

wrappings,” to Lillian, with a suave smile. 
Then these two, the father and preceptress, | 

proceeded to discuss and arrange all necessary 


you your 


| preliminaries, which being accomplished, Mr. | 


Pope dropped his voice to a confidential tone, | 
and said: | 

“There is one little matter I should like to| 
speak to you about before T leave. My daughter 
is a well-disposed child, and I think has a good 
mind, but her head has been a little turned by | 
novel-reading. I should be glad if you would | 
keep all such trash out of her hands.” 

“Our pupils are too busy to find much time for ! 
miscellaneous reading,” replied Miss Tasker, 
“and no are allowed in their hands 
except such as have been first subjected to 
our approval; on that point our rules are invio- 
lable.” 

“Of course, madam, I might have inferred as 
much from the general character of your insti- | 


books 


+ ‘ | 
wrto ¢ 


tendencies von will perecive ! 
mind a practical direction.” 


| “they will counteract each other. 


dress. 

On the evening of the same day Miss Tasker 
held an interview with her assistant, Miss 
Prince, in her sanctum sanctorum. 

“Keep a special eye on the young lady who 
arrived this morning,” said she. 

“On her?” replied Miss Prince, in a surprised 
tone. “Certainly, madam. And yet I should 
sooner have thought of the one who came 
yesterday.”’ 

“That little black-eyed girl, Bettie Potts? 
There you are mistaken, Miss Prince; there’ll be 
no trouble with her,—that is, no serious trouble. 
She may think it ‘jolly’ to give surreptitious | 
feasts in her room; may possibly make a raid on 
our pickle-jars and preserve-pots for the purpose, | 
but she will never do any thing to bring reproach | 
upon the seminary. She is a matter-of-fact little 
thing—don’t you see?”’ 

“She won't spell it with an m, like Mrs, Prin- 
die’s Bridget, will she?” 

“Exeuse me,—I don’t comprehend.” 

“Did I never tell you the story? Well, one 
evening Bridget had the misfortune to break a 
large earthen milk-pan which she was washing, 
and as her mistress needed it immediately to 
strain the milk in, she sent her out to get 
another. 


H 
“After waiting till Bridget might have gone to | 
the store and back three times, she thought she 
heard voices outside, She opened the door, and 
there stood Bridget, leaning over the gate, while 
one of her numerous cousins, whom Mrs. Prin- 
dle recognized as the milk-man, was just skuik- 
ing round the corner. 

“So this is the way you do my errands” 
said she, indignantly. ‘I send you fora milk- 
pan, and you bring me home the milk-man in- 
stead.’ 


‘IT only spelt it with an m.’ ” 

“And [ hope the sequel was that Mrs. Prindle 
immediately discharged her for her imperti- 
nence,” said Miss Tasker. ‘However, it is evi- 
dent you understand my meaning with regard to | 
Miss Pope.” | 

It will be seen from the foregoing that these | 
two ladies sometimes enjoyed their little jests | 
when by themselves, which I hope will not be | 
set down to their discredit, as many other great | 
dignitaries have been known to be guilty of the 
same weakness, 

“Who is to room with Miss Pope?” asked 
Miss Prince, when about to retire from the au- 
ust presence of her superior. | 
“Has Miss Potts a room-mate?”’ | 
“No, madam.” | 
“Put them together in No, 13.” 
“They are very unlike,” ventured Miss Prince, 
with some hesitation. 


o 
> 


“So much the better,” said Miss Tasker; 
We do not 
put two acids or two alkalis into our bread, but | 
an acid and an alkali.” 

Several weeks had passed when Lillian was 
again made the subject of conversation between 
the two teachers. 

“She seems very gentle and yielding,” said 
Miss Prince. 


“O, very; but don’t trust her out of sight,” 


| tution.” said Mr. Pope; “and no donbt you will! returned Miss Tasker, dryly. 
| do allin your power to correct certain romantic | 


“Tdo not doubt your judgment with regard to 


although I have watched her closely, I have seen ! 


ways running a race with the sun, from th earliest 
dawn till the deep twilight. 

Tim had agreed “to do all the work required of 
him ;”’ but waiting on ladies was not one of his ac- 
complishments. One day the lady of the house or- 

| dered him to bring up the carryall at a certain hour, 
| as she wanted to go to tho next village to make a 
| few calls. What was her amazement to see him on 
| the front seat,in blue overalls and a farm frock, 
| much the worse for contact with the soil. 

“Why, Tim,” she cried, “you are not going to 

| drive me out in that style!” 

| Tim looked round at the horses and the harness, 
|to see what was wrong in the “style,” and replied, 
in an encouraging tone, “All’s right, ma’am; niver 
ye fear my harnishing wrong! Ye'll always be safe 
in my hands.” 

“But your clothes, Tim! Just see how dirty they 
are!" cried the lady, in surprise. 

“Of coorse they are! How would they be other- 
wishe when I’m all day shpreadin’ muck on the pear 
orchard? And that’s what my mashter bid me do.” 

“But why don’t you change your clothes?” 

“Why don’t Tehange’em? Faith, and I can’t be 
washting time changin’ clothes! And thin, ma’am, 
how would my Sunday shuit look to go to mass with 

my wife if I shpread muck in it the rist of the day? 
It would take a fortin to spend much in fine 
clothes from Oak Hall.” 

One of the sons, coming up the driveway just then, 
took the reins and released Tim, who joyfully re- 
turned to his muck! 

There was not a shadow of the lady’s man in his 
make. 

After a while Tim’s employer went away on & 
journey with his wife, and all out-of-door matters 
were left in Tim’s care. The gentleman told him 
before: leaving, that tie tax-man would be round 


|soon to get the value of the property, and that he 


must use his judgment in answering all his ques 
tions, and remember that while he must be true to 
him, he must also be honest to the town,—a difficult 
charge for a man who loved his master, but who did 


a . ; , _ not care a straw for the town. 
An’ sure it’s a small mistake,’ said Bridget. | 


Soon the assessor came to the house, and after do- 


ing his business, went out to Tim in the stable. But 


Tim had resolved to be reserved with him. 

“Well, my man, how many horses have you here?” 
asked the assessor. 

“Well, sir, sometimes we has more and sometimes 
less,’’ replied Tim. 

“How many have you here now?” 

“One.” 

“Ts that all your master owns?” 

“Well, sometimes he owns more.” 

“Does he own any more now?” 

“Why are ye sho inquisitive about other folks’ af- 
fairs?” asked Tim, alittle pertly. “Can't a reshpec- 
table gintleman own as many horses as he pleashe, 
without axin’ lave o’ ye?” 

“How many horses does he own now?” 

“Two, thin, if you will have it.” 

“You just said one.” 

“No, thin, I didn’t! Ye axed, ‘How many horses 
have ye here?’ and I said ‘One.’ The other is gone 
to the dapot.” 

The man laughed and asked, “How many cows 
have you?” 

“We had just one this day week, shir.” 

“And how many have you to-day?” 

“Two, thin!’ snapped out Tim. 

“How many carriages of all kinds?” 

“T niver counted thim.” 

“Count them now. One carryall, one buggy; 
beach wagon, one”— . 

“Quit, moo, man, ye see double!” cried Tim. “Ye 
are callin’ them poor, worthless things all twice over 
by different names.” 

“Then there is the farm wagon and the tip-carh 
—what are they worth?” asked the assessor. 

“Nasty, dirty things!” cried Tim; “they are worth 


one 


give her) her,” Miss Prince hastened to say; “but still, just nothin’ at all!” 


“What's that tip-cart worth?” 
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«J couldn’t say, shir:” 

«What would you give for it yourself?” 

«Me? What would I be buyin’ tip-carts for? I 
don’t want it at all. My masther buys all the tip- 
carts and whalebarries I need on the place!” 

The good-natured assessor laughed, used his own 
judgment, and went his way, 

“xo sooner, however, had he reached the village 
han he saw our honest Tim running after him, and 
screaming, “Halt, sir! Will ye halt, thin?” | 

And when he came up, he panted out, “ "Deed, 
now, sir, I’m sore afeared I was a bit mishonest 
towards the town, abusin’ all oor wagons, and tip- 
carts, and whalebarries as I did! All oor things is 
fus’ rate ov their kind, and ye must put yer own val- 
jyon’em! But mind ye, sir, if ye chate my mas- 
ther in his absence, ye’ll be to answer for it!” and 
then he turned and ran back to his work, eased by 
this confession. 


“You did, of course.” 

“Faith, thin, I didu’t, for ye was not there!’’ 

“Faith, then, you did! 1 rode up with you.” 

** Deed ye did not!” 

“Deed I did.” 

“Was I aloue by meself—nobody with me?” 

“No, you had Johnny Lynch with you.” 

“Then tell me a word I said till him,” cried Tim, 
perfectly bewildered. 

“You told him you'd ‘give him a lift’ anytime I 
didn't come out at the right train. You said the 
reason he didn’t see a light in the stable in the 
morning was ‘because you wor takin’ ita bit asy now 
the ould man was gone,’ and—”’ 

“And what said Johnny?” 
crimson. 

“He said several sensible things. He told you 
Dunn was selling kerosene five cents lower on the 
| gallon than before, and you said you'd quit Wilson 

Tim's regular duty was to go to the depot at night | and trade there. And you said you were going to 
for one of the boys, who was in a store in town. He , put in for more wages as soon as himself got home, 
ysually drove up to the store near by, to be out of , and that he'd be ashamed not to give it to you.” 
the rush of carriages, and waited there till the cars | Tim had asked his questions with a look of defi- 
came in. | ance; but now his eyes were twice their natural 

One night he had stepped into the store,and the | size, and he cried,— 
young fellow coming up saw the carryall standing “If ye rode up with me, it was in an onsinsible 
there, but no Tim. Boy-like, he sprang in, lay state, and I’m afeard o’ ye. I'll never drive ye to 
down between the two seats, and covered himself | the cars alone again while I live!” 
with a buffalo robe. “Don't be a fool, Tim. I got in and rolled myself 

By-and-by Tim came out and began to walk up | in the buffalo, and heard all you and Johnny said,” 
and down the platform before the store impatiently. | replied Joe, laughing. 

The roll of the wheels and the footsteps of men | “Will,” cried Tim, “there’s but one onpardonable 
aud women died away, but still he waited. sin, and that’s listenin’ to hear folks talk that 

“[ say, Johnny Lynch, did ye see Master Joc about | doesn’t know yer listenin’, Ye had better go 
just noo?”” straightway up stairs and say your prayers. If I'm 

“No, why?” asked a little Irish neighbor, witha | left ‘live till yer father returns I'll inform him o’ 
can of kerosene in one hand and a heavy basket in | yer avil ways, that he may kape an eye on ye afore 
the other. ye goto ruin!” 

“Why, this is the train he always come in,and| And, not a little stirred in spirit, Tim dashed out 
he’s as reg’lar as the clock, Ie’s a will-behaved | to put up his horse, fecling not quite sure, after all, 
ladin his father’s absince, though he’s a bit high- | but Master Joe might be possessed of some unearth- 
headed. I'm afeared semething has befel him. | ly power. He was always a little shy of him after 
But Leannot "bide longer oot here in the cold. I’)1 | that, till his father returned to put new confidence 
be goin,’ and return forthe nixt train. Jump in, | in him by laughing at the joke. 

Johnny, lad, and take a lift. You may ride up any| Tim did not ask for any increase of wages, but 
time ye see him not come. I’m just masther of the | seemed quite relieved that his boastful remarks to 


asked Tim, turning 











horses noo !”? Johnny Lynch were not set down as a proof of 
$o, once seated and wrapped up, Tim drove on, | unfaithfulness, 
chatting with his friend. as 


“[ don’t see your light in the barn as early as other 
times,” said the boy. “Iwas past there a bit afore 
six this morning, but no sign o’ ye.” 

“Ah, well, Johnny, that’s thrue. I’m takin’ it a 
bit asy in the mornings now that the ould man’s gone. 
Imay as well take a bit o’ rest.’ 

“Does things go on pretty well?”? asked Johnny. 

“Judade, they does, just as well as if themselves 
wasathome, Indade, I’ve been wonderin’ what was 
the use of a masther and mishtress on the place at 
all,—things would move on just the same without 
’em.”” 

“But I guess you wouldn’t get your pay just the 
same; and the place wouldn’t be kept up atallif 
there was no gintleman’s family to "bide there,’’ 
said the shrewder Johnny. there were two quite different things. 

“That's thrue, lad!” exclaimed Tim. “I see yer| The currents round these islands are strong and 
doin’ well and growing wise at the school, Johnny.” | treacherous, and only the native fishermen under- 

“[would if I didn’t have to work so hard out of | stand how to cope with them. We tried our best. 
hours. I does reg’lar day’s work beside goin’ to | The captain and I had not had any rest for several 
school; and I'm nigh about beat out, and shall be | nights, but we were wide awake now, and made 
glad when vacation comes.” every effort to get safe in the sound, 

“Ye well may; but whin ye have a wife and chil- It was of no use. We hadto make a point of land 
dren, Johnny, there’ll be no vacation, but all work, | consisting of high jagged rocks. As we neared this 
work,” said Tim, sagely. we saw the mouth of an enormous cave, yawning 

“You've got a good gentleman to work for,’ | like the jaws of some vast monster to devour us. 


For the Companion. 


SHIPWRECKED. 

I had once an escape from shipwreck which seems, 
as I look back upon it, almost miraculous. I was at 
the time mate on board the Nupier,a merchant vessel 
trading between Glasgow in Scotland and Norway. 

We had had rough and foggy weather for some 
days, and were driven hither and thither among the 
islands to the north of Scotland, and scarcely knew 
where we were. 

At last the weather cleared a little, though the 
wind was still fierce and the sea running high. We 
found, however, that we were near Hoy Sound, and 
determined to steer for it. But steering and getting 








the shell-fish to allay my thirst. This diet was, of 
course, quite insuthcient as well as unwholesome, 
and I suffered almost constant torture from thirst. 
I found, however, that my limbs became less stiff, 
and that Lacquired some skill in clambering over 
the wet and slippery rocks. As I had no prospect of 
living long in the cave, I determined to attempt at 
any risk to escape. At low water I thought by 
clinging to a slight ledge and wading I could get 
round the opening. 

The first time I was too slow. The rising tide 
overtook me, and I was almost drowned. The 
second time I succeeded in getting outside, and with 
almost incredible toil in climbing up the face of the 
cliff, and making my way to the village of 
Stromness, 

It was Sunday. It was on Monday afternoon that 
the Napier was wrecked. The people were all at 
church. I thouglrt I could not do better than go in 
and give thanks for my escape. I forgot what a 
figure Iwas. Pale and haggard, my ¢lothes in tat- 
ters, it seemed asif the sea had given up one at 
least of its dead, The people were fearfully 
startled, but received me hospitably, and I soon re- 
covered from the effects of my hermit life. I was 
the sole survivor of the wreck. 

cnc latiaaicasilpaiits 
For the Companion. 


A VOLCANIC ADVENTURE. 

The island of Santorin, together with Amaphi, 
forms the most southern group of the Cyclades, on 
the coast of Greece. Its shape is that of a half- 
moon, lying open to the west. In the middle of the 
bay thus formed are the little islets of Kaimeni, 
distinguished as Little, New and Old Kaimeni. 
They are also distinguished by three small volca- 
noes, two of which are now extinct, but the third is 
young and active. 

In the channel between Little and New Kaimeni 
there are hot sulphur-springs, on which account a 
bath-house was built on the shore for the accommo- 
dation of invalids, and vessels used to come and re- 
main several hours, in order to clear their keels of 
weeds and barnacles. When, however, the new vol- 
canoes broke out, the bath-house was deluged by 
flowing lava and ashes, and a ship also being set 
on fire, the place was deserted. 

While on a visit to Santorin, I determined to see 
the volcano, and two friends agreed to accompany 
me. We were able to take a bath in the channel, as 


water, though they came to its very verge; but we 
soon perceived it would be impossible to ascend the 
volcano, as the eruptions took place every ten or 
fifteen minutes. 

At any rate, we concluded we would mount the 
silent craters, which were from two hundred and fif- 
ty to three hundred feet high. The first and 
farthest from their spitfire companion allowed us to 
climb its sides without hindrance, the ground being 
pretty firm under our feet. But the second was not 
so accommodating. 

Our feet sank deep into the soft ashes. The 
pieces of lava gave way and rolled off, when we 
stepped on them, and we were every now and then 
pelted with lumps from the active crater, of the size 
of apples. True, they were pretty cool by the time 


stone, but being mixed also with ashes, they did not 
add to our pleasure. 

All the time, too, the voleano kept up a rumbling 
noise, as if scolding at us. By the time we reached 
the top, one of my companions was completely dis- 
gusted, and deserted us, making the descent of the 








said Johnny. And O horror! the waves seemed in a conspiracy 
“Dade, thin, Ihave that. He’s just as quiet and | with the monster to overwhelm us. 
paceable a one as ye’d wish to sec; and hersilf is It is doubtful whether it would have been of any 
quite a lady, only that she seems to do nauglit but | use to take to our boats if we could have done so, 
spend all himself makes.’ but there was no time forit. With one great gulp, 
“Ye wouldn’t expect a lady to be kapin’ a store in | as it seemed to us, the cave swallowed us up. We 
town, nor yet orderin’ about a potato patch, More | were hurled in with tremendous force, and the good 
like she does her business within as well as Limself | ship Napier, in which we had so much pride, was 
does without,” said wise Johnny. dashed into fragments. 
“Very like ye’re right, Johnny. What have ye How it happened I cannot tell, but awaking as 
there in the tin jug?” from a long sleep, I found myself bruised and torn, 
“Kerosene,” replied Johnny. lying stretched on the rocks. I had evidently been 
“And what will ye be payin’ for it at Dunn’s?” thrown there when the ship went to pieces, and had 
“It’s down five cents on the gallon there.” remained a long time in a state of unconsciousness. 
“Isit, though? Thin I'll just buy my next there, | The cave was almost dark, so that I could scarcely 
Why would I be thradin’ at Wilson’s, and payin’ | see where I was. 
nore, just becanse my masther, with hapes o’ money, I shouted to see if any of the crew of the Napier 
dales there? I'll quit Wilson this hour. But list, | were near, but no answer came, except the dull re- 
Johnny; when the masther cooms back, I’m goin’ to | verberation of the walls of the cavern and the dash 
putin for more wages. He’ll be ashamed to refuse | of the waves on the rocks below. 
mie,” When I tried to move, I found myself so stiff and 
With such conversation they reached the drive-| sore it was with difficulty I could stir, so I lay still, 
way. Johnny Lynch sprang out, thanking Tim for | and you may imagine what my thoughts were dur- 
“the lift,”and trudged on home. ing that long night. No help seemed possible, and I 
Tim drove into the stable, hitched his horse with | was a prisoner doomed to perish by the most dread- 
the remark, “Ye can stand there *asy till time to go | ful of deaths,—starvation and thirst. 
tothe next train ;”’ and then walked into the kitchen At sunrise, however, the mouth of the cave being 
tochat with the cook and to warm himself. towards the east, its furthest recesses were flooded 
Master Joe lay still on the floor of the carryall till ; with light, and a beam of hope fell on my despair- 
heheard Tim shut the door behind him. Then he ing heart. Impelled by thirst I roused myself, and 
fot out, walked round the house, and entered by the | crawled into a cleft in the rocks, where I thought I 
front door. After putting away his hat and coat, he | heard the trickling of water. I was not deceived. 
took a book in his hand, and walked very deliberately | Icaught a few drops in my hand, and what was 
into the kitchen. my delight to find that the water was fresh. It took 
When Tim saw him he started as if he had seen a 
ghost. “Why, Masther Joe, where in the ‘arth came | then the stomach began to assert its claims. 
ye from?” he cried. At first it seemed in vain. There was nothing in 
“Me? Icame from Boston,” replied Joe. the cave to satisfy hunger. The tide was now going 
“Tow did ye get out?” out, and when it had fully ebbed I noticed some 
“In the ears. Why?” mussels and limpets sticking to the rocks, which 
“How, then, did I miss ye?” with extreme difficulty I managed to reach, and 
“You didn’t miss me.” which served to keep me alive. 
“Who brought ye up from the carsassoon as I| ‘he third day the dripping of the water in the 
bot up?” cleft ceased, and I had to depend on the liquor in 





mountain in a sitting posture, though not provided 


with the leathern pants, usual on such occasions. 


Ashe left us, he wished us “joy of our folly.” 


something to justify ourselves for venturing on such 


an enterprise. 


| 
| His desertion made us all the more anxious to do | 
| 
1 
| 


| would all be blown on one side. There 
wind now, and would not be till the next fall, which 
of course we could not wait for. 


welcome us, if we were altogether unsucceseful. 


which 
beautifully with sulphur. 


eruptions. At all events we would try. 
fireworks, rushed up his side. 
the ground was the worst possible. 


smoking ones. 


with the most exquisitely beautiful encrustations. 





place. 
| insisted on taking another stone. 


| While he was tugging at it the signal of silence 
We could 

In a few 
seconds, or minutes at most, there would be a thun- 
der peal from the mountain which would sound our 


came. Then we knew it was too late. 
not possibly get back before the outbreak. 





doom. 





the showers of lava, we found, did not fall into the | 


they reached us, and light and porous as pumice- | 


The active crater might be ascended, 
but only in a high wind, when the lava and ashes 
yas no such 


But could we not get something from the “ugly | 
cratur’”’ to take home with us, so as to avoid at lcast | 
some of the jeers with which our friends would 


We noticed a cleft near the foot of the crater, 
contained a number of stones encrusted 
We might perhaps get 
some of these during the interval between two 


So down we slid to the channel, and then as soon 
as the fiery fellow had finished another piece of his 
We had only about 
three hundred paces to go, but then we had only a 
quarter of an hour at most to go and return in, and 
Besides, we had 
to avoid the sharp pieces of lava, and especially the 


We soon reached the cleft, and with handkerchiefs 
tied over our mouths and noses, proceeded to detach 
the stones we had seen, which were indeed covered 


With bleeding hands we each succeeded in getting 
one. The moutitain growled at us, but this was bet- 
ter than silence, for when the noise ceases it is a to- 
me some time to slake my thirst in this way, and|ken that another eruption is just about to take 
I warned my friend that we must go; but he 





flight, thongh we did not then stop to tell each other 
so. Thousands of red-hot shot would be discharged 
at us rechless intruders, some of which would be 
sure to hit us. We kuew how thick they were, for 
we had watched them by night, when they are much 
more clearly visible than by day. 

Still we would not die without attempting to escape. 
We could not run, and could only keep from falling 
by repeated jumps. We had gone sixty or eighty 
paces in this way, when the expected thunder-clap 
came. The respite was over, In a few seconds a 
torrent of glowing lava would be poured over the 
whole surface where we were. 

In thought we sent loving farewells to the dear 
ones at home. I was already begiuning to feel the 
agony of remorse, when I espied a ledge of rocks a 
few steps to ourright. DPerhaps it was large cnough 
to afford us shelter. 

“To the rock!"’ I screamed, 

We sprang toit,and were just in time. It takes 
of course much longer to narrate than it took us to 
act. We had no sooner crouched together under 
the ledge, than down came the fiery hail. We cov- 
ered our faces with our hands to shield them from 
the splinters which now and then struck us. 

| Soon we began to have fears that our shelter 

} would not bear the cannonading that seemed to be 

| directed uponit. The mountain kept thundering, 

and the noise of the hail was like artillery. The air 

| too was suffocating with the sulphurous breath of 
the lava. The few moments we spent there seemed 
like hours, 

| At length the rain of terror ceased, 
time. 

| ‘Turning our backs on the rock which had saved 
us, we hastened down, and with torn shocs and 

| burned and wounded feet reached the little bath- 
house. Here we waited till another eruption was 
over, and then called our boat fromthe other side to 
take us across. Our companion had been in terrible 

| anxiety about us. 

| When the outbreak occurred he had given up all 
hopes of seeing us again alive. The friendly ledge 
| had been out of his sight, and it seemed a miracle 
| to him that we had escaped. 

| Three years later I visited Santorin again. The 

eruptions were then two or three hours apart. Any 

one may now visit the crater who wishes to do so, 


Now was our 


——_—_+o+ —___. 
LIONIZED. 


The old notion that the lion is the most noble of 
animals in his character is now exploded, Famil- 
iarity with him in his native haunts has bred con- 
tempt towards him. There is, however, a difference 
in the disposition of lions as well as of human be- 
ings. Some seem naturally mild and shy of men, 
while others attack ferociously every human being 
they meet, and are hence known as “man-eaters.”” 
| A native of Natal, in Southern Africa, narrates the 
| following account of 2 narrow escape he had of 
being lionized by such a “king of beasts:’’ 

“Two others and myself had been absent cighteen 
months in the Amatonga country, and were on our 
way back. We had been shooting ivory, as we call 
| it; that is shooting elephants for the sake of their 
| tusks. We had scen plenty of lions, too,—often as 
| many as thirty at a time,—but we did not molest 
them, and so they did not hurt us. 

“After leaving the last kraals of the Amatonga, 
our path lay past a shallow pond, the banks of 
| which were overgrown with reeds. The people 
) warned us not to pass that way, as there was a sav- 
| age lion there, which had killed several persons and 
chased others. But what did we care for one lion? 
We were certainly not going out of our way for 
him. Alas! like many others, we were loth to take 
good advice, and had to rue it afterwards, 

“We went on by the lagoon, within five or six 
| yards of its edge, when we heard a slight rustle, 
and before we could put ourselves on our guard, 
out sprang a huge lion on the foremost of us, 
crushing him at once to the ground, 

“We were so taken by surprise, that instead of fir- 
ing on the brute while he was engaged with Malolo, 
and while his eyes were shut,—for a lion shuts his 
eyes while occupied with his victim,—we rushed to 
the nearest tree and climbed it. 

“But we were soon ashamed of our cowardly con- 
duct in deserting poor Malolo, so we got down and 
walked towards the lion with our guns ready. We 
were just going to fire, when the brute charged on 
us, With a tremendous roar that almost drove us out 
of our wits. 

“We turned to run, but it was too late. This time 
the lion caught Bombo, who was behind me, and 
shook him severaltimes. Hethen gave chase to me. 
But I had now got a start,and his spring missed 
me. 

“Then he went back to poor Bombo, took him up 
in his mouth, dropped him again, tossed him from 
one paw to another just as a cat does a mouse, and 
at last with one crunch of his jaws put him out of 
his misery. 

“All this time I was up ina tree looking on help~ 
lessly at the tragical fate of my poor companion 
with whom I had hunted so long, and with whom I 
had hitherto escaped so many dangers. There was 
no chance for me to do any thing. 

“In a few moments the savage murderer came to 
the foot of the tree and looked up, as much as to 
say, ‘I can’t get at you, but I can keep you there,’ 
and then lay down, and after licking his paws 
awhile, seemed to go to sleep. 

“In climbing the tree I had left my gun in a fork 
not far from the ground,—it was a large mimosa 
tree,—and now I thought to myself, ‘If I can only 
get that gun I'll make short work with you, you 











| 
| 
| 





We were both convinced of the uselessness of | monster!’ 
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“T waited a quartic? of an hour, however, to be 
sure he was asieep, and then moved quietly 
down. I was just in the act of stooping to reach 
the gun, when the brute’s tail moved. I took 
care not to jump, but I straightened myself up 
and caught hold of an upper limb. Not a second 
too soon, 

“The treacherous brute made a bound after 
me, and though not in time to catch me, I could 
feel the rush of air made by his body on my 
face. 


at this 


useless to 


“Wasn’t the brute furious with rage 
second defeat? But he saw it was 
wait, so he stalked back to where Bombo lay, 
and taking up his body carried it to Malolo and 
lay down beside them both. 

“Now was my time, Ina few minutes I gave 


him a salnte with a large bullet in his ribs out 


of my big elephant-gun, that made him roar 


louder than ever. Before I could load again he 


was off, but carrying his death-wound, [am hap- | 


py to think, as a reward for his unprovoked 
attack,” 
Dae 


CANARY BIRDS. 


These bright and pleasant songsters take their 
name, as is well known, from the Canary Islands, 
whenee they originally The canary 
(FPringilla Canaria) belongs with the chaflinch, 
goldiinch, linnet and sparrow to the tribe of 
finches, but on account of its brilliant color and 
voice, and its tenchableness, it has long been the 


came, 


chief favorite, especially among the ladies. 


In the seventeenth century a canary bird was | 
an indispensable ornament of a lady’s boudoir. | 
The bird was trained to sit on the forefinger of | 
the right hand, and in almost all old portraits of 


the fair sex may be seen in this position. 

In their original home, the canaries have by 
brilliant 
feathers 


ho means so 
Their 


into a greenish hue underneath, 


a plumage as among us. 
are there usually gray, passing 
The change to 
a colder climate, different food, and crossing the 
breed) with and linnet, have had a 
beautifying effeet upon them. The same is the 
Gold and 
are not so bright in China, their native place, as 
we usually see them, 


coldtineh 


ease with other animals, silver fish 


rhe principal varieties in color are the whitish- 
yellow, the straw-colored and the golden, but 
there are 
brown, and spotted or varic 
The 


prized, but the most valued are those with light 


others of a greenish hue, reddish- 
ated, 


regularly marked ones are very highly 


THE YOUTHS 


in their island home the canaries live mainly 
on the seed of the canary-grass, which has also 
been naturalized in Europe. 
no objection to sugar-cane, and frequently make 
small devastations in the sugar-fields, so as to 


But they have also 


render themselves by no means welcome visitors. | 


COMPANION. 


It is scarcely safe to purchase a canary from 
any but a well-known dealer, as in this as well 
as other trades there is room for much decep- 
tion. A common practice in Germany is for a 


travelling dealer to offer a bird for half the 
usual price, and leave it for a month on trial. 


In captivity the proper diet for them is rape- | If bought, it is soon found to be a female and 


seed, ripe and not too young. All other food, 


such as poppy, hemp and millet-seed should be 


avoided, since it is apt to render the birds fat, 
Jazy and sick. 

For the same reason they should not be tempted 
with sugar, candy or cake. But every three days, 
except when moulting, they should have some- 


thing green to eat, under which head may how- 


When this cannot 
be obtained, a small piece of apple or pear, with- 
out the skin, may be substituted. 

The pretty songsters need constant care. 


ever be included red cabbage. 


The 
cage must not stand in the hot sun or a draught 
of air, and during moulting-time (August to Oc- 
tober), they must have iron in the fresh drink- 
| ing-water, furnished every morning, and yolk of 
When they are sick they must be 
doctored, though in many cases a few drops of 
wine or some rusty iron in the water will be 
sufficient. 

To train a canary to sit on your hand or eat 
from your mouth is not difficult. First eut the 
| tail-feathers a little, darken the room, and rub 

the nostrils of the bird with a strong-smelling 
oil, such as bergamot, by which it is slightly 
| stupefied. 
| After a few repetitions of this process, it will 
| sit quite still or hop from one finger to another. 
| To teach it to eat from your mouth, let it be very 
| hungry before you offer it the food, and it will 
' not hesitate to take it. To get young birds to 
sing at night, keep them dark during the day, so 
| that they do not eat much, and uncover the cage 


at night. 


ege to eat. 


| 
| 


In breeding canaries, Germany takes the lead. 
As many as four hundred and fifty thousand are 
there reared in a year, of which three hundred 
thousand are bred in the region of the Hartz 
mountains. Asin good years the profit is from 
forty to fifty per cent, and the business may be 
conducted in connection with other occupations, 
it is not surprising that so many families engage 
in it. 

In the town of Andreasberg, at the foot of the 
Mountain of the Beocken, from which the cele- 
brated spectre of the Beocken is seen, about 
three hundred families are occupied in breeding 
canaries, 


Tf aay 
dt 4/1) 


or straw-colored body, crowned head, and red- | 


dish-brown wings. The male bird has a slighter 
] head, longer neek and broader 
breast than the female, but is ehiefly distin- 
guished by its voice, 


figure, 


From the age of six or eight weeks it makes a 
continual chirping, and when six months old has 
2 perfeet, beautiful song 


g, While the female only 
utters a note now and then, withont connection 


or harmony. 


| The result of their efforts amounts to about 
| seventy-five thousand in a year, calculated to be 
worth quarter million of marks,—that is 
$75,000, or about one dollar apiece; the males, 
however, being worth five or six marks, and the 
females only half a mark. 

| The birds from this place are regarded as the 
finest singers of ail, the greatest care being 
taken while they are young to place them under 


a 


| 
| 


the teaching of the finest examples among the 
older birds. They are, however, also the most 
delicate birds, owing to the extreme attention 
they so constantly receive. 

A dealer named Rudolph Maschke sends a 
thousand male birds yearly by post to various 
parts of Europe. They are packed in little 
wooden or pasteboard cages, provided with some 
soft food, yolk of egg, wheaten bread, and a wet 





The best period is from the age of two to ten 
years; after that the strength and beauty of its 
singing decline, thonch a bird has been known 
to live to be twenty years old, 


sponge, and in this way make a several days’ 
journey in perfect safety. 
from two to ten dollars, but as much as thirty- 
five dollars has been paid in Saxony for a single 
| canary. 


The usual price is 


The principal exporter of canaries is in Han- 
over. He employs five buyers and sorters, and 
| has a branch house in New York. In the year 
1874 he exported eighty-six thousand canaries, 
| besides other singing birds. Of these sixty-one 
| thousand came to the United States, three thou- 
| sand were sent to Brazil and Peru, two thousand 
to Australia, fifteen hundred to South Africa, 
| and tive hundred to England, 


| voiceless, but the dealer does not make a second 
| 
appearance, 


For the Companion. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 


Falleth the rain, the rain; 

But the sun will come again:— 
Heart, thon art like the earth, 
Thou hast thy time of dearth; 
Faileth thy secret springs, 
Fainteth thy lovely things; 

Then cometh the rain, the rain; 
Bloometh thy beauty again. 
Falleth the tears, the tears; 

Long are the lonesome years; 
Slowly, slowly is won 

Growth from the rain and sun. 
Heart, be patient and wait, 
Cometh thy harvest late, 
Cometh through bitter pain, 

But the sun must follow the rain. 
M. F. 


Betts. 
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ANTI-ORANGE RIOTS. 

On the evening of the 12th of July there was a 
riot in the city of Lawrence, Mass., the objects of 
attack being a few “Orangemen” and their wives 
j and children, who were quietly returning from a 
picnic. They had done nothing to provoke an 
assault, or to wound the sensibilities of any rea- 
sonable man. Yet they were pursued, assaulted 
with stones, and many of them injured. Pistols 
were fired by the Orangemen, and one or two 
persons were killed, 

All this was not only very foolish, but very 
wicked. It is by no means the first time that 





same anniversary,—12th of July,—which is the 
great day of the Orange order. 

We will give briefly the history of this or- 
ganization. On the Ist of July, 1690, a day 
which corresponds under the New Style of 
the Gregorian calendar, to the 12th of July, 
William, Prince of Orange, afterwards Wil- 
liam IIL, defeated his father-in-law, James II. of 
England, at the Battle of the Boyne, in Ireland, 
That was the final battle of the revolution which 
gave England to the Protestant House of Orange. 
It is also the event which is annually celebrated 
by the Orange order, which was formed to unite 
Irish Protestants. 

The institution was not formed, however, un- 
til more than a hundred years later. In 1795 the 
Irish Catholics nearly all belonged to the “Rib- 
bon” and other organizations or orders which 
were hostile to the English rule. 
Orange Institution, its full name 
formed to counteract the influence of the Rib- 
bonmen, 


< 
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of Protestants. They are bound together by 
oaths and a secret ritual. It had as its chief ob- 


estant rulers of England. 

Of course it contended against the Catholics 
from the start. There were riots and fights in 
various parts of Ireland. The English govern- 
ment wisely regarded it as a cause of. strife. 
When it suppressed the secret religious orders of 
the Catholics in Ireland, the Orange institution 
was also broken up. The organization has been 
secretly revived, however, and is believed still to 
exist. The most desperate rioting has been a re- 
sult of the hatred between the members of the 
opposing societies. In Belfast, Ireland, on one 
occasion, nine persons were killed and one hun- 
dred and fifty were wounded. This riot (in 1859), 
however, did not occur on the 12th of July, but 
was probably caused by Orangemen themselves. 

When the Prince of Wales visited Canada in 
1860, the Orangemen endeavored to induce him 
to recognize the order, even by so slight a thing 
as passing under the banners and arches they 
had set up; but they did not succeed. In this 
country there have been serious Orange riots. 
The most fierce and vindictive took place in New 
York, July, 1871. Then a procession of Orange- 
men were set upon by a mob of Catholics, and 
several persons were killed and injured. 

The Lawrence riot was in one aspect worse 
still, for the Orangemen had not paraded at all. 
They were quietly going to their homes aftera 


Merrimac, and had neither said nor done any 
thing that could be offensive even to the most 
sensitive and hot-blooded Fenian. 

It isa pity that Irishmen who become Ameri- 
cans will not forget the quarrels of their native 
land. What good reason has a naturalized Irish- 
man for making public parade of his hatred of 
the English? What sensible reason can be given 
citizen of this country, should pledge himself or 
others to maintain the supremacy of Protestant 





acts of the kind have been committed on the | 


The Loyal | 
is, was} 


It is a secret organization, composed entirely | 


ject the duty of ineuleating loyalty to the Prot- | 


day of private merry-making on the banks of the | 


why a Protestant Irishman who has become a} 
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kings and queens in England? Such conduct js 
absurdly out of place on this side the water, To 
be sure, Irishmen and all other persons have a 
right to think as they please and to act as they 
please, so long as they do not violate the laws of 
the United States; and in so doing they are enti. 
tled to the protection of the law. But that does 
not make their perpetuation of old quarrels 
any the less foolish. 

| It is very certain that when Irish-Americans 
have learned that the Fourth of July is a good 
substitute for St. Patrick’s Day and the celebra. 

' tion ef the Battle of the Boyne, they wiil be very 
much better citizens than they now are. : 


| THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACEs, 
| The annual boat races between the crews sent 
| by American colleges took place at Saratoga on 
the 18th and 14th of July. Both the race between 
| Freshman crews on the first day, and that be. 
| tween the college crews on the second, were won 
| by Cornell, the youngest university of them all, 
| Wedo not propose here to describe the races, 
| but to notice the growth of the college regatta, 
and the increased attention paid to athletic sports 
in general, by Americans and particularly by 
American college boys. 
The college boat race is a borrowec institution, 
It was begun by a contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities in England in 1829, near- 
ly half a century ago. For many years it was 
only an occasional event, but beginning with the 
year 1856, it has been annual. Some ten ora 
dozen years ago Harvard and Yale began to en- 
| gage in annual contests of the same kind, which 
| were usually, if not always, held on Lake Quin- 
sigamond, in Worcester. 

Next, two or three other New England colleges 
came into the lists, and then an association was 
formed, The course finally chosen was Saratoga 
Lake. The college boat clubs in the associa- 
tion now number at least fifteen, more than half 
of which are from New England colleges, with 
several from New York and New Jersey. 

The interest in the races has grown prodigiously 
in recent years. The men are carefully trained 
to develop their muscular strength and remove su- 
pertluous flesh. They are drilled and “coached,” 
|so as to give them good “form’’ and “style” in 

rowing, and their bodies acquire that lithe and 
| wiry appearance that is secured by athietes, 

Of course each college watches its crew with 
|keen interest, and hopes for its success. The 

graduates of each college, too, look to it to givea 

| good account of itself, and often contribute lib- 
erally to pay the necessary expenses. Nor is 
this all. The whole community, in this part of 
the country at least, experiences a greater or less 
degree of interest in the result, and has a pride 
in the prospects of the crew each has chosen 
| as a favorite. 





This is a very good sign. 
| not in the ps 


Athletic sports have 
st been so common or so popular 
as they deserved to be. It is greatly to the 
| credit of our educational institutions that they 
have taken up the task of teaching the American 
people how important it is to develop the body. 
They have really made athletics popular. Itis 
| to the colleges that we trace the much more gen- 
j eral establishment of gymnasiums in recent 
| years. They have done even more than the pro- 
| fessional clubs to make base ball popular. The 
|now very common sport we are referring to, 
that of boating, is due almost wholly to their 
countenance and their participation in it. 

It is true there are moral dangers in boating. So 
there are in base ball and in gymnastics. But for 
one person seriously injured, there are fifty who 
derive direct physical benefit from the increased 
activity and the hardening of the muscles, and 
five hundred who are taught to strengthen them- 
selves in other and even less dangerous ways. 
We have so long neglected the physical side of 
our natures, that it is well that we should even 
run the risk of going to the other extreme for a 
little while. 

It has been said by some foreign visitors, that 
the climate of America made our people infirm, 
and thin and weak in muscle. In truth, it is not 
the climate, but the habit we have fallen ino 
of incompletely developing ourselves, which 1e- 
sults in badly-formed bodies. The sooner we 
can correct this habit, and make ourselves whole 
men and women, active and strong in all our 
| muscles, and with evenly-developed brains, the 
| sooner we shall become a hardy, healthy and 


handsome race. 
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INTOXICATED BY NUTMEGS. 
The common nutmeg tree is about twenty-five 
feet high. The nutmeg we use as a spice is the 
| kernel of the pear-shaped, golden-yellow fruit, 
which contains a red juice, or a juice which be- 
comes red on exposure to the air. There are 
| abont forty species of this tree. They are found 
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in Asia and Madagascar, and are now grown in 
the West Indies, and in Brazil. The fleshy part 
of the fruit is often preserved, and used as a 
sweetmeat. The nut, within, is first covered by 
adelicate glossy brown shell, which is in turn 
covered by the yellowish-red mace. 

One traveller, in speaking of the nutmeg, 
says: 

“Birds of Paradise, which, at the nutmeg sea- | 
son, come in flights from the Southern Isles to 
India, are so intoxicated by the ‘strength of the 
nutmeg,’ that they fali dead drunk to the earth, 
and sometimes, while in this condition, emmets | 
come and eat off their legs.’’ 

—————~eo ntoaiee 
CAUGHT IN HER OWN TRAP. 

Shakespeare makes Laertes die by the poisoned 
sword he had prepared for Hamlet. A similar trag- 
edy happened in royal life in Sweden in the early 
part of this century. A conspiracy, headed by his 
uncle, compélled the abdication of Gustavus Adolph- 
us, who went into exile. 
the title of Charles XIII. 

The Queen, resenting the wrong, shut herself up 
closely, aud refused to hold intercourse with the new 
court. At length, yielding to the earnest persna- 
sions of the King, she consented to resume friendly | 
relations, and a grand party was given to weleome 
her to the court. The King himself was taken sick, 
and it fell to the hereditary Prince, Christian John, 
todo the honors of the occasion. After the banquet, 
the Queen rose and passed a silver salver to the 
prince, on which were two cups of tea, motioning | 
to him to take one of them. 





The uncle reigned under 


A courtier, on the in- 
stant, pressed his thumb deep into the prince’s back, 
wifin warning. The prince started to his feet, and 
1id, courteously, — 

“Tcannot allow Your Majesty to serve me; and 
presented to her the cups, adroitly turning the salver, 
to give to her the cup intended for him. 

He looked intently at the Queen to see if his sus- 
picions were just. She turned deadly pale, but did 
not hesitate. Taking the cup, she drained it at a 
draught. The Court Journal of the next morning 
contained a notice of the Queen’s death, adding, “It | 
issupposed she died of apoplexy.” 


taking the salver 


st 
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A COURTEOUS REPROOF, 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was aman of sincere piety 
and did not lack courage to reprove wrong, when | 
the occasion scemed to justify it. He once visited a | 
ship of the line, and received marked attentions 
from the admiral and other officers. When the 
boat took him on shore, a young officer asked if 
he had any farther commands. The doctor replied,— 

“Sir, have the goodness to thank the admiral and | 
all the officers for their kindness to me, and tell Mr. 
the first lieutenant, that I beg he will leave 
olf the habit of swearing.” 

The young officer, wishing to blunt the edge of the 
reproof, said in an apologetic way, “There is no mak- 
ing sailors do their duty without using strong lan- 
guage, and his majesty’s service requires it.” 

The doctor said with grave dignity, “Then pray, 
sir, tell Mr. that L beg him not to use one oath | 


nore than is absolutely required for the service of | 
his majesty.’ 














The young officer was silent, feeling that his apol- 
ogy had been very courteously disposed of, as hay- 
ing very little worth. 
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THE OLDEST BIBLE. 


he most ancient bound volume of the Bible, con- 
taining, of course, only the Old Testament, is proba- 
bly one in the possession of the Samaritans. It is | 
written on sheets of papyrus, which are pressed |? 
smooth and strongly bound together, making a book 
nearly four inches thick. The cords across the back 
are stont and firmly fastened, and additional strength 
is imparted by wooden frames at either end. The 
outside cover, which does not go across the back, is 
simply papyrus, like the leaves (which are in this 
case really leaves), only thicker. 

The book is supposed to have been written earlier 
than B. C. 263, more than dpe thousand years ago. 
Tt was cert: tainly bound B. C. 241, for it was found in 
that year just as it is now, exe ept that it is now some- 
What the worse for wear. It has since been guarded 
Samaritan chief priest. It 
Was shown ji in 1866 by Selameh to Mrs. Eliza Rogers, 


towhom we ‘are indebted for a description of the 
Precious re lie. 


With jealous care by the S 
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HIS FEELINGS. 

An old saying, “There is many a slip between the 
cipand the lip,” was humorously illustrated by an | 
incident that recently happened to a London arche- | 
ologist, He spent a week in the fields of the north | 
of England, hunting for specimens of the Stone Age. | 
The hunt was 80 successful that he filled a large bag | 
With the j implements of that ancient period, when the | 
inhabitants of Britain shot with flint arrow-heads, | 
cut down trees with flint axe s, and shaped them with 
flint chisels, He went on his way rejoicing, having 
Previously hired a simple-minded rustic to bring! 
= os. : of precions relics to a vill: uge a few miles off. 
- ‘all let the writer from whom we learned the | | 

et tell the result: 

Tn the 
employer 
and the 
inte 


afternoon the rustie started to follow his 
With the bag, but, the burden being heavy 
“on a hot, he presently began to wonder w hat | 
This dont gentleman could have in a bag of stones. 
at the oa . was succeeded by a chain of re: asoning, | 
Sane of which stood the conclusion that one 
a8 2s good as another, and there seemed hard- | 
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ly any use in carrying any one sili ins lot of them 
three miles ou a hot day. Thereupon the bag was 
emptied of its contents, and borne lightly enough. 
Ot course it was easy enough to fill it again at the 
roadside just betore delivery. 

Lhe rustic goes home happy with his good wages, 
albeit still wondering what the gentleman meant to 
do with “them stones; the are cheologist speeds to 
London, where he speedily couvokes his scientitie 
triends to view his treasures. 

The scene when the bag reveals its plain turnpike 
stones must be left to the imagination. 

At last accounts the archeologist was trying to add 
the sagacious rustic to his collection of Stone Age 
specimens. 





a 
MAKING LATIN SPEECHES, 

The Duke of Wellington was once elected Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford. The old custom 
of an inauguration speech was kept up, and the 
speech was in Latin. It wouldn't do for the duke to 





| infringe on the old custom, nor was it quite agreea- 


ble to confess that he was not quite up to the 
classics, and ask help from well-known scholars, 
dut the duke was always master of an emergency, 
and circumvented the difleulty without enlightening 
the public. 

Knowing that his physician was very much at 


| home in Latin prescriptions, he stated the dilemma 


to him, and the speech was written out in ample sea- 
son for him to master it thoroughly. It was calleda 
good speech, and passed off with great eclat. The 





| duke said afterwards that be did not know much 


about it; but, fortunately for him, the public knew 
less, and the secret was not known till the duke him- 


| self confessed it. 


acimacsiellitie potas 
THE NEGIi0’S 
The Galveston 


CUSTOMER, 


News tells a funny story about a | 


negro fisherman who held a fish too long for an ad- | 


vanced price, and thus met with a total loss. The 
fisherman, if he isa negro, is a representative man, 
and finds many imitators among farmers, who hold 
on to their wheat or corn, waiting for a rise in value; 


merchants, who keep up the price of their goods; and | 


mechanics, who stand out for higher wages until 
there is a fall, a crash, and down goes every thing. 
But to the story: 


A negro fisherman caught a jew-fish weighing one 
hundred and forty pounds yesterday, and, securing 
the game with a heavy line, so that it could enjoy 
its native element, he sought a purehaser. Two 
gentlemen examine dl the fish, and offered what they 
deemed a fair price. The negro wanted more. The 
bidders refused to give more. Another man, attract- 
ed by the little crowd that had gathered to view the 
fish, approached the negro and offered him a sum in 
advance of the amount tendered by the first bidders, 
Still the negro held out; he wanted his pr 
nothing. While the question was under diset 
a huge shark, twelve feet long, one of the larges 
seen in these waters of late, gently took the jew-fish 
in, cutting the head from the body as though it had 
been done with a sharp knife. Everybody looked on 
in amazement, but the most astonished person in the 
group was the fisherman, who appeared much ag- 
grieved when a laugh went around. Turning to the 
last bidder, he said, gravely, “I b'lieve you knowed 







| dat shark wor dere all de time.” 


> os —--- 
FORTUNATE, 

Politeness to others should always characterize a 
person’s conduct, whether it finds appreciation or 
not. A remarkable instance of gratitude for a little 
attention to an aged man is given here: 

A Parisian gentleman, named M. Delsole, has just 
inherited a fortune under rather singular auspices. 
About three years ago, being in the 


ing some cigars at a tobacconist’s, he noticed an old 
man, neatly but simply dressed, who was trying in 








act of purchas- | 


vain to light his pipe at the flexible gas-jet which | 


| hangs in front of all cigar-shops in Paris. 


His hands, shaking with palsy, refused to hold the 
light steadily, and he strove in vain to apply it to 
the bowl of his pipe at the risk of scorching his 
face. - Delsole came to the rescue, held the ‘light 


| for the old gentleman, and then went out, respond- 


ing merely by a bow to the thanks which he 
received. 
Hardly had he reached the sidewalk, however, 


when he was followed by the old man, who begged 
to be told his name and address. Wishing to get ‘Tid 
of this somewhat importunate gratitude, he hastily 
gave them and went his way. A few days ago he 
was waited upon by a lawyer, who came to announce 
to him his inheritance of a large fortune left to him 
by one M. Donon, who had died without heirs, and 
whose pipe he had once lighted. 





itis 
ICEBERGS, 

The steamship Scandinarian, while off the Banks 
of Newfoundland on her pacsage to Baltimore, was 
for thirty-six hours among icebergs. 
were 


Se numerous 
the frozen monsters that at one time one hun- 
dred were in sight, and two hundred and fifty were 
seen during the thirty-six hours that the steamship 
cautiously threaded her way. The Baltimore Sun 
thus speaks of the sketches made of them by Mr. 


| Jones, the chief officer of the steamer: 


The icebergs are in all shapes, and in many in- 
stances of great height, one having an altitude of 
three hundred and fifty feet above the water. Fancy 
ean find resemblance to many objects among them. 
One seems to be a great ice cathedral with its lofty 
spires, another an island of ice, with a modest-look- 
ing country church at one end; others are formed 
with gigantic arches, and in others are deep caverns. 
Some of the icebergs are grounded in water that is 





| one hundred fathems deep, showing how far they 


extend beneath thesurface. Those that have ground- 
ed will probably remain stationary all summer, while 
those afloat will pass out into mid-ocean. Mariners 
fear the small icebergs that are only a few feet 
above and many below the surface more than those 
of huge proportions which can be easily discovered. 
——_——_<@2—__—_ 
“CAPTAIN JACK.” 

He is a smart boy who knows his duty; and he is 
both a smart and good boy who, knowing his duty, 
does it. “Capt. Jack” is entitled to have both of 
these adjectives placed before his name. He is the 





horse used by the Protector Hose No 
ter. This is what folks say of him: 


> * of Worces- 


He has been educated, and does his share of the 
work when an alarm is given, almost to perfection. 
As soon as the first blow on the gong is struck, he 
backs out of his stall and takes his. place in the 
shafts of the ecnrriage under the harness, which 
is suspended from the ceiling. A pull upon a rope 
lets the harness down, and a pull upon a second rope 
opens the doors of the house, and the carriage starts. 


The boys claim that they can get ready to leave the | 


house in seven seconds. 


+2 
+o 


WHAT ONE CHECK DID, 


“Tall oaks from little acorns grow, 
Large streams trom little fountains flow.” 





The New Haven Courier describes the wanderings 
of a check, and how much good it did before it 
rested in the bank. If the incident shall stimulate 
any one to pay his “small? debts, its publication 


will not have been in vain. The Courier says: 


The check was drawn by 
in this city, about two wee , for about $800, 
and was passed by the indorser to a lumber firm in 
this city. From thence it went to seven other con- | 
cerns, and finally found its way to the man who first 
gave it. The last indorser happened to be one who 
was in arrears to this gentleman, and seeing his 
name to the check, and the rounds the check had 
gone, and the good it had done, concluded he would 
“do something” handsome to the drawer, and paid 
it over. That check liquidated several thousand 
dollars’ worth of accounts. 


a prominent gentleman 








+ +e - 
SOWING AND REAPING, 

Our Revolutionary fathers had many encounters 
with British troops, wherein the tongue was as 
powerful as the sword, For instance. 

While the British troops were marching through 
Cambridge, one of them said to a farmer, sowing 
seed: 

“You may sow, but we shall reap.” 

“Well, perhaps you may,’ was the reply; “Iam 
sowing hemp.” 

——-- +e 
LENGTH OF LIFE. 

Life grows longer, and health improves, as civ- 
ilization advances, though a common notion pre- 
vails to the coutrary. 

“Good authority” says that in ancient Rome, be- 
tween 200 and 300 A. D., the average duration of life 
among the upper classes was thirty years. In the 
present century, among the same class of people, it 
amounts to fifty years. The average duration of 
life is said to be increasing in all countries. 





A Patent Pocket Tool Holder. 





Tool Holder. 

We consider this Pocket Tool Holder the best and most 
convenient ever invented, It is made of Hard Maple, 
with a Lignum-Vitz2 cap. The handle is hollow. In it 
are packed twenty cast-steel tools, This Tool Holder can 
be adjusted so as to hold any thing from a cambric needle 
to an eight-inch mill file. It can be carried in the pocket, 
and yet the tools it contains are so many, and so varied, 
and of such a convenient size, as to make it almost a ne- 
cessity to any boy or to any family. 


The Tools contained in the Holder. 
Price, $1 00. 


THE DRACON KITE. 








This cut represents the Dragon Kite which we havo 
recently invented. Its size when put together ready for 
flying is 40x nehes. It is made adjustable, so that it 
can be taken apart and put together in a short time. The 
paper with which it is covered is red, and is ornamented 
with the picture of a Dragon, similar to those found on 
many of the Japanese kites. With the Kite we send sev- 





| eral hundred feet of strongtwine; alsoa quantity of tissne 
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| box. 


paper (assorted colors), with which to make the Bobs and 
Tassels. We also send two extra sheets of Red Dragon 
Paper, so that in case you tear one you will have others 
with which to replace it. We send directions for putting 
the Kite together, It will be safely packed ina strong 
Price, $1 00. 

Either of the above articles sent, post paid, on receipt 
of price, by 

PERRY MASOR & CO., 
Bos 


ton, Mass. 
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RAT TON 

THE BRYANT & STR MANCHESTER, 
N.H., is patronized 
by young men, 
women, and boys 
from every New 
England State. A 
tull course, 13 
weeks—board, tu- 
ition and books al- 
together—costs on- 
ly $85 (less than 
half charges of other schools). The most beautiful city 
and the largest in the section, Railroad fare barely ex- 
ceeds $500 from the remotest pointin New Eng. Write tor 
Illustrated Circulars. Address ProF. G. A, GASKELL. 


SS 
ENCLISH, FRENCH AND CERNAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Miss M. Louise Putnam will open the tenth year of her 
school at her residence, No. 68 Marlberough Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 30th, 1875. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. Benja- 
) min iH. Paddock. D. D.. Bishop of Massachusetts; also to 




















| Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of Central 
|N OW York: Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. 
| Pr eabody, PD. D.. Harvard University. 

(Circulars may be obtained by 


| addressing Miss 
Putnam. 31—9t 
PARK AVENUE INSTITUTE. Bridgeport, Ct. 
Preparatory school tor boys. Number limited to 
eig Be Personal attention given to each, 
rms $450 per sa Fall term ec ae nees Sept. 





| ith. 






1—4t B. JONES, . Principal. 
F AMILY AND DAY SC tteels alk YOUNG 
LADIES.— Miss Williams's 7 hool reopens Sept 15. 
For cirenlars, address ote AVA WILLIAMS, Worcester, 
Mass. Refers to Rev. E. Cutler, D. D., Ex-Gov. Bullock, 

= L. Moen, Esq., Hon. W. WwW. Rice. 3l—8t 


HAMILTON, N. Y¥. 

English and Classical School of high grade. 
building and experienced teachers, 
or for any College. 
advantages to be desired. Tuition, $30 per year. 
next term begins THURSDAY, SEPT. 9. For inform 
address the Principal. KF. W. TOWLE. 
Cer JLEGI ATE end ' " OMME RC h AL INSTI- 
TUTE. Gen. RUSSELL’S School New Haven, Ct. 
Forty-tirst year. Pre par: aa fs se , ‘the Scientific 
Schools or Business, with systematic and thorough phys- 
a ul training by milit: ury dri Hing, gymnastics, rowing , ete. 

Catalogues sent on application. 30—4t 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
— YOUNG LADIES. Year opens Tuesday, 


31, 1875. For admission apply to Rev. John 
D. Kingsbury, Sec., Bradford, Mass. 30—dieow 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLO PRESSES. 


y the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
NGEST, CHEAPEST, 
EST, will do the work of a $250 
press. 4x6. $14; 7x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 
— $5. Stamp for catalogue to 
Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle St., Boston. Estab. al 
y 26 


AIR PISTOL, 


with mage and darts, sent 
postpaid, for $1 75. Send 
stamp for cireular. 
D. B. BROOKS & CO., 
33 Court Street, 
27—4dteow Boston, Mass. 


Music Books 
FOR THE SEASIDE, THE MOUNTAINS, 


For hours of Leisure at Home or Abroad. 


The following collections contain the best and most 
popular of all published Songs, Vocal or Instrumental 
Duets, Rondos, Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, ete., and 
furnish unfailing entertainment to all lovers of Music. 





New school 


Prepares for Business 
Its location combines nearly all the 
The 












Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumental. 





Moore’s Irish Melodies. Vocal. 
Gems of Scottish Song. - 
| Gems of German Song. “ 
| Wreath of Gems. aa 


| Shower of Pearls. Vocal Duets, 
| Operatic Pearl: Vocal. 

| Silver Chord. iad 
Piano at Home. 





Four hand pieces. 
Gems of Strauss. Instrumental. 
Organ at Home. Reed Organ Pieces. 

Vols. 1 & 2. ‘Instrumental, 


Pianoforte Gems. . 


Home Circle. 


Pianists Album. = 

Large Handsome Books, which are for sale by all prom- 
inent dealers. 

Price of each book: 
Gilt, $4 00. 

Sent, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CBAs. H. DITSON & CO., 
___ Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. — 


Boards, $250; Cloth, 300; Full 


Gl ass Cutter and Putty Knife combined, for 


A 600 25 cts., postpaid. Very low by the hundred. 


Terms for 3 cts. 
A BEAUT IFU Chromo, 12x15 inches in size, an at- 
tractive patent Calendar for 1s 

a large Story Paper # year, all postpaid for 50 cts. 
mens 3 cts. 

Glass Cutter, Chromo, Calendar and Paper, only 65 cts , 
when ordered together. 

Address H. C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 


ANTED — Reliable Agents to sell Dr. A. W. 
CHASE’S bap ae Ge. valuable work, enti- 
tled “DR CILAS PHYSICIAN, FARRIER, 
KEEPER, “AND RECOND RECEIPT BOOK.” 
giving, in plain language, the Cause, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of Diseases of Persons, Horses and Cattle; 
Instruction in Training Horses, Bee-keeping, etc., ete. 
together with a very large munber of entirely New Re- 
ceipts, of great value to the People,—in fact, THE P 





















PLE’S BOOK sells at sight. 1s needed in \ 
| household. Excirsivek TERRITORY GIVEN. Agents 
more than double their money. 


Sample Copies sent on 
‘or terms address 
ASHING CO., ToLepo, Ono. 


| receipt of Retail Price, $2. 
31—1l8t CHASE PUBI 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 


360 varieties, $3.10; 68 page Cata- 

Stamp Albums, 50 

99 Court St., Boston, 
A 


60 varieties, 28 cents; 
logne, 25 cents; Circulars, 3 cents. 
cents to $10. F. TRIFET, 
| Mass. Fetablished in 1866. 





THE YOUTH'S 





ing found every thing comfortably provided, he| 
turned the large old rusted key upon the garden- 
er and his wife, who took leave of him to lodge 


}at a farm hard by. 





For the Companion. 


HEROES. 


They come no more when spring-time birds are singing, 
When trills the swallow ’neath the shady eaves, 

When light in air the suminer bells are swinging, 
Above the ripple of the tender leaves. 

They come no more when bugles sweet are blowing 
ihe notes of peace on Freedom’s natal days; 

They hear no more, in softened numbers flowing, 
The strain that tells the patriot herves’ praise. 

They come no more when village bells are ringing, 
In fragrant airs, above the river calm; 

They join no more the tuneful voices singing, 
At rosy eve, the old familiar psalin. 


| 


*Tis ours to smile on other lips of beauty, | 


To other hearts in happy days to turn; 

’"T was theirs to perish on the field of duty, 

And sleep in silence "neath the moss and fern, 

But blest is he whose life is nobly ended, 

No dark dishonor shall his soul receive; 
Far from the shadow » light ascended, 
A victor through the ages long to live. 
Gone to the city of unshaded splendor, 
Gone from the toiling to the harvest field; 
He gave to earth the most that life can render, 
And, dying, rested on the red cross shield. 
Il, buTTERWORTH,. 
—_——_+or—_—___ 
For the Companion. 
THE REFUGE. 

A religious poet, Rev. Charles Wesley, was one 
day sitting by an open window, looking out upon 
the blue sky and summer fields. A bird attract- 
ed his attention, as it flitted among the trees in 
the sunshine. 


down upon it. The affrighted bird tried to 
escape. The hawk pursued it hither and thither, 
again and again diving from above to seize it, 
and seeming sure of his prey at last. 

In the 


seemed looking for some place of refuge. 


extremity of 
There 
was none in the bright air, the green fields, or in 
the leafy trees. It saw the open window and 
the man sitting beside it. With arrow-like 
swiftness it sped towards it, and with beating 
heart and quivering wing found refuge in the 
poct’s bosom, 

Charles Wesley led to a 
recognition of thie Temptations 
and persecutions were pursuing him. Te need- 
Tho lite bird that had flown 
into his bosom was safe. 


had 


love of Christ. 


recently been 


ed a sure refuge. 
It had found a refuge, 
To whom should he fly when hotly pursued by 
the tempter? He took his pen and wrote: 
“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom tly.” 

The thought grew upon him. With it came 
and trust. His fears were stilled, 
like the heart of the fluttering bird. He wrote 
on, borrowing the imagery of the hymn from | 
the incident: 


conviction 


“Other refuge have Tnone, 

Ilangs my helpless soul on thee.” 
“All my trust on thee is stayed; 

All my help from thee 1 bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of thy wing.” 

The little messenger from the air had taught 
him how to write one of the sweetest and most 
comforting hymns in the language. 

In his experience, as well as in that of thou- 
sands of other hearts, were verified the words of 
the Master,—"‘Come unto me all ye that labor 


| tains of perfumed water. 





and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for 1} 
am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls,” I. Bb. 
se 

FOUND OUT. 


A “GHOST” 


Most of the frights that come to human nerves | 


originate in mystery. Objects are trembled at | 
simply because they are unknown or half known, 
and causes are fancied in fear, with an almost | 
instinctive leaning towards the supernatural. 
Few cases of “haunted” houses have been known 
where patient inquiry and search could not “lay 
the ghost;”’ and the following story, told of one 
of the old baronial castles in the north of Eng- | 
land (the favorite abodes of ghosts), shows how | 
extremely simple the solution of a most frightful 
mystery may be: 


Not many years ago the property descended 
to a branch of the female line—one of the heroes 
of Waterloo—who, nothing daunted, was deter- 
mined to make this castle his place of residence. 
As the noises were a subject of real terror to his 
tenantry, he resolved to sleep in the castle on the | 
night he took possession, in order to do away 
these superstitious fears. | 

Not a habitable room could be found, except | 
the one oceupied by the old gardener and his 
wife in the western turret, and he ordered his | 
camp-bed to be set up in that apartment, 

It wasinthe antumn. At nightfall he repaired | 
to the gloomy abode, leaving his servant, to his 


no small comfort, at the village inn, After hay-. presented to each guest a superb pipe with an the Alps, was to consider rather how to bring! place,” responded the latter. 


| cherries, which last we sipped from 


It was one of those nights which are checkered | 
with occasional gleams of moonshine and dark- 
ness, When the clouds are riding on a high wind. 
He slept pretty well tor the first two hours. Then 
he was awakened by a low, mournful sound that 
ran through the apartinents. This warned him 
to be up and accoutred. 

He descended the turret stairs with a brilliant 
light, which, on coming to the ground floor, cast 
a gigantic shadow of himself upon the high em- 
battled walls. Here he stood and listened. Pres 
ently a hollow moan ran through the long corri- | 
dor, and died away. This was followed by one 
of a higher key, a sort of scream, which directed 
his footsteps with more certainty to the spot. 

Pursuing the sounds, he found himself in the 
great hall of his ancestors, and vaulting up on the 
large oaken table, set down his lamp, and, fold- 
ing his cloak about him, determined to wait for 
all that was terrible. The night, which had been 
stormy, suddenly became still. The dark, flit- 
| ting clouds had sunk beneath the horizon, and the 
| moon threw her silvery light through the chinks 
of the mouldering pile. As our hero had spent 
the morning in the chase, sleep came unbidden, 
and he fell asleep upon the table. 
| Hlis dream was short, for near him issued a 
| horrid groan. Amazed, he started up and sprang 
at the unseen voice, thrusting with a powerful 

blow his sword in the arras. ‘The blade was fast, 
jand held him to the spot. Behind the waving 
| folds there lay the cause concealed, He left his 
; sword and retraced his steps to the turret. 
| When morning came, a welcome crowd greet- 
| ing him, asked if he had met the ghost. 








“QO, yes,” replied the knight, ‘dead as a door- | 


nail behind the screen he lies, where my sword 


} has pinned him fast. Bring the wrenching-bar, | 


and we'll haul the disturber out!” 

With such a leader, and broad day to boot, the 
| Valiant throng tore down the screen where the 
| sword was fixed; when, lo! in a recess lay the 

fragments of a chapel organ, and the square 


ai 


used as props to stay the work when the hall 
| was coated round with oak. 

| The wondering clowns laughed aloud at the 
| mysterious voice. It was the northern blast that 
found its way through the crannies of the wall 


; country round for a century past. 
on 
DINING WITH A PASHA. 
| M. Gautier describes, in his work on Constan- 
| tinople, a dinner to which he was invited by an 
}ex-pasha of Kurdistan. The room in which his 
| host received him was a plain one, with a wood- 


}en ceiling, painted white and relieved by strips | 


of blue. <A straw mat, two cupboards, and a di- 
van, covered with Persian silk, formed the furni- 
ture, The luxurious furnishing of a Turkish 
household is confined to the harem. There are} 
rich carpets, embroidered tapestries, divans of 
soft silk, inlaid tables of pearl and agate, rich 
perfumes burned in censers of gold, and foun- 
But there no male rel- 
ative or friend may enter. But to the dinner. 
Says the writer: 

The fast was ended for the day, and the ser- 
vants appeared, bringing pipes, glasses of water, 
and sweetmeats; this light collation serving to 
indicate that the faithful can legally begin to 
take food. 

Then they placed before the divan a large disk 
of brass, carefully polished and shining like a 
shield of gold, upon which they arranged differ- 
ent meats in porcelain dishes. These disks, sup- 
ported by one low foot, serve for tables, and three 
ov four persons can easily be accommodated 
around one of them. 

Table-linen is a luxury unknown in the East. 
They eat without tablecloth or napkin, but give 
you, to dry your fingers, little squares of embroi- 
dered muslin, fringed with gold, and closely re- 
sembling what the English call ‘‘d’oyleys;”’ a 
precaution by no means unnecessary, because 
you use at these repasts no knives or forks ex- 
cept those known to Father Adam. 

In this case the pasha, foreseeing my embar- 
rassment, had most considerately caused me to 
be supplied with a silver spoon; but I declined it, 
being resolved to conform in all such particulars 
to the usages of the country. 

Doubtless in the estimation of the masters of | 
the art of European cookery, the Turkish style | 
of culinary art would appear utterly barbarous | 
and patriarchal; but their dishes are not devoid | 
of skill in preparation, nor by any means made | 
at random. 

They are very numerous, and succeed each 
other rapidly; and the custom is to take with the 
fingers a few mouthfuls from each dish. They 
consist of morsels of mutton, dismembered fowls, 
fish dressed in oil, encumbers in various fashions, 


COMPANION, — 


exquisite mouthpiece of amber, and a stem of | 
cherry wood as glossy as satin, each pipe being 
supplied with a tuft of Macedonian tobacco, and 
placed upon a little plate of metal laid on the 
floor to preserve the mat from the sparks or ash- 
es which might fall from the lighted bowl, 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


setter than gold is a thinking mind 
‘That in the realm of books can find 
A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 
And live with the great and good of yore. 
‘The sage’s lore and the poet’s lay, 
The glories of empires past away ; 
‘The world’s great drama will thus unfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 





3etter than gold is a peaceful home, 
Where all the tireside charities come; 
The chrine of love and the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 

lowever humble the home may be 

Or tried by sorrow with Ileaven’s decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And centre there, are better than gold. 

Richardson’s Weekly. 
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it back. ‘Never go into an undertaking ti]] 
you know how you can get out,”’ is counsel that 
would have saved many a wrecked fortune ang 
lost life. 


+ 
> 


HOW THE DIGGER INDIANS LIvr, 

The way a savage eats and houses himself jg 
rather an interesting study in ethnology than a 
subject of savory description to entertain a 
reader. We must thank the Santa Rosa (Cal.) 
Times for the following information about our 
rude fellow-Americans, the Diggers: 





Their wigwams are built throughout of yed. 
wood bark, and are round in shape, which cen 
better be explained by saying that they 
the shape of a bow] upside down, with a ¢s 
one placed also upside down ontop. There are 
no windows, and aside from the aperture for 
entrance, which is about two feet square, and a 
small opening at the top to allow the smoke to 
escape, there is no opening in this conical. 
shaped inclosure. 


HUMOR IN BRUTES. F ‘ 
: ‘ To enter one of these huts, it becomes 
In England the question, Have brutes a sense jry to get down and crawl in. 7 
of humor, has been much discussed. A London | strange sight greets the eye. The majority of 


gentleman gives in Nature several illustrations 
of cases that have fallen under his personal ob. 
servation, to prove that brutes do laugh, and 
that they dislike being laughed at. He says: 
Several years ago I used to watch carefully the 
young orang outang at the Zoological Gardens, 
and Lam quite sure that she manifested a sense 
of the ludicrous. One example will suffice. Her 
feeding-tin was of a somewhat peculiar shape, 
and when it was empty, she used sometimes to 
invert it upon her head. 

The tin then presented a comical resemblance 
{to a bonnet, and as its wearer would generally 
| favor the spectators with a broad grin at the 
| time of putting it on, she never failed to raise a 
\laugh from them. Her success in this respect 
} was evidently attended with no small gratifica- 


Just then a hawk suddenly swept wooden trunks, made for hallowed sounds, were | tion on her part. 


| Tonce had a Skye terrier, which, like all of his 
| kind, was very intelligent. When in good hu- 
mor he had several tricks, which I know to have 
been self-taught, and the sole object of which 
was evidently to excite laughter. For instance, 


its terror, the poor bird! to the groaning pipes, that had alarmed the | when lying upon one side and violently grinning, 


he would hold one leg in his mouth. 

Under such circumstances, nothing pleased 
him so much as having his joke duly appre- 
ciated, while if no notice was taken of him, 
he would become sulky. On the other hand, 
nothing that could happen displeased him so 
|much as being laughed at when he did not in- 
| tend to be ridiculous. 

He used to be very fond of catching flies upon 
| the window-panes, and if ridiculed when unsuc 
| cessful, was evidently much annoyed. On one 
occasion, in order to see what he would do, I 
purposely langhed immoderately every time he 
failed. It so happened that he did so several 
times in succession,—partly, I believe, in conse- 
quence of my laughing,—and eventually he be- 
came so distressed that he positively pretended 
to catch the fly, going through all the appropri- 
ate actions with his lips and tongue, and after- 
wards rubbing the ground with his neck, as if to 
kill the victim; he then looked up at me with a 
triumphant air of success. 

So well was the whole process simulated, that 
I should have been quite deceived had | not seen 
that the fly was still upon the window. 
ingly I drew his attention to this fact, as well as 
to the absence of any thing upon the floor; and 
when he saw that his -hypocrisy had been de- 
tected, he slunk away under some furniture, evi- 
dently very much ashamed of himself. 


OE 
FATAL BIRD-CAGE. 
“T can’t get out, I can’t get out,’ was the re- 
frain of the poor starling in Laurence Sterne’s 
touching monologue on captivity. It is sad to 


ithink for how many seasons that song must 


have been sung unheard by the little prisoners 
whose obituary is here written: 


The Lafayette (Ind.) Courier relates the fol- 
lowing curious story: Abraham Mayer, who re- 
sides in the old Bartholomew place, east of the 
city, has made a very singular discovery. Sup- 
porting his porch are a number of pillars, made 
of four boards nailed together. While sitting on 
the porch he heard a noise within one of these 
pillars, which prompted him to investigate the 
cause. The sound seemed to be made by birds, 
and he procured a saw and cut a hole at the base 
of the pillar. 

From this hole he drew out more than four 
hundred dead birds, one hundred or more of 
which his son brought down to the city for in- 
spection, They were in all stages of decomposi- 
tion, from the bird just dead to the skeletons of 
those which had evidently laid there for years. 
Two live birds, whose fluttering and noise had 





balls of rice wrapped in vine leaves, and pancakes 

with honey; the whole sprinkled with rose-water, | 
slightly dashed with mint and aromatic herbs, | 
and the banquet being crowned with the sacred 
“pilau,? a dish as rigorously national as the 
puchero of Spain, the couscoussou of the Arabs, 
the saner-kraut of Germany, or the plum-pud- | 
ding of England; and which figures, compulsori- | 
ly, in all Turkish repasts in palace or in cottage. 

For drink we had water, sherbet, and sirup of 
adish with a 
tortoise-shell spoon furnished with an exquis- 
itelv-carved handle of ivory. 

The meal ended, the brazen table was removed, 
and water brought for washing (an indispensable 
ceremony, When one has dined with no other 
“plate” than his ten fingers). 

Then coffee was served, and the chibouckdji | 


attracted his attention, made their escape’ as 
soon as the hole was opened. 

The larger number were bluebirds; but besides 
there were sparrows, woodpeckers, wrens,—in- 
deed, a miscellaneous collection of the smaller 
birds of this latitude. To ascertain how they 


| came there was the next question, and a further 


search was made. This showed that near the 
top of the pillar there was a small hole, just 
sufficient to allow the ingress of a bird, but so 
near the top that egress was impossible. The 
birds seeing this opening went in, but were una- 
ble to get ont, and died of starvation. This 
seems much like a ghost story, but the skeptical 
can see a full peck of the carcasses of these birds 
at the Grand Central Dining Rooms. 

The advice of a royal general’s jester to his 
master, who planned how to get his army over 


Accord- | 


oth sexes go perfectly naked, and, being seru. 
pulously particular, each one does his or her own 
cooking. They sleep in hollow places in the 
ground, with feet to the centre. 

Their cooking apparatus, which consists of 
| good-sized rocks hollowed out, is in convenient 
| reach, and the Digger need not rise to prepare his 
| breakfast. The food consists of bread made 
from acorns, which are first buried, then roast. 
ed, then pulverized, and lastly mixed up with 
water and baked. This bread is said to be very 
nourishing. 

Their mode of preparing squirrel, hare, ete., is 
to take them just as when killed, pound them to 
a jelly and then roast them, Another article of 
food very common with them is known as the 
“fish-worm.” 

Their money consists of little round shells, 
with a hole in the centre, which one of their 
number is selected to manufacture. No corn. 
terfeiting is ever attempted. Ezeh shell repre- 
sents about half a cent of American money, and 
is taken by their tribe as greedily as gold. A 
string of this money can be seen at this office, 
jand it is wonderful how uniform. these buttons 
can be made by simply rubbing them on stone 
with the hand. 


+o 


MONSTER IN A NET. 
Sword-fish (as much dreaded by even the whale 
as the rhinoceros is by the elephant) are not de- 
sirable customers to meet, especially when met 

accidentally. A New York paper says: 





Capt. D. D. Thurlow, of the fishing schooner 
G. F’. Brown, sighting a school of mackerel off 
Fire Island on Wednesday, set out in a small boat 
to capture them. He got them into his net and 
was hauling it in, when an unusual commotion 
showed that he had caught something larger than 
a mackerel, 

He thought that he had a shark to deal with, 
and watclied its movements anxiously, expecting 
that it would break through the net and liberate 
the whole school of mackerel. As the captain 
stood with boat-hook in hand, the monster rushed 
up under the boat and nearly capsized it, sent 
the captain sprawling on his back, and threw the 
}other men off their seats. 

When the men regained their feet they found 
that their antagonist was a swordfish. He had 
driven his sword clear through the bottom of the 
boat, and was fera moment held fast. But as 
the planks of the boat were not thick enough to 
hold him long, the men lost no time in getting a 
complicated series of half-hitches around him 
with a stout line. 

Just as the last noose was tightened the fish 
freed himself and darted off into position for an- 
other charge. But as the grip of the rope was 
tightened with every movement, he was at the 
mercy of his captors. The fishermen stopped the 
hole in the boat and pulled for the schooner, 
landing their captive safely on deck, and brought 
him to Fulton Market. Yesterday morning it 
was sent to Overton’s restaurant in Park Row. 

It is much larger than those usually caught in 
New York waters. The sword measures three 
feet seven inches, and the body, from the base of 
the sword to the tail, is over eleven feet. It 
weighed three hundred and ninety pounds, net. 
To-day its skin is to be stripped off and stuffed 
for the Central Park Museum, and the flesh will 
be served up in steaks and chowders to Overton's 
customers. 





“REPLACE THE STONE.” 


One day Gen. Washington and some of his 
ofticers, while stationed at Boston, went to visit 
Chelsea. On their way they stopped to rest and 
yefresh themselves at the mansion of Mr. Dexter, 
a beautiful spot surrounded by stately elms and 
green fields. The coolness of the shade and the 
kindness of the host were very tempting to the 
tired horsemen on a warm summer's day. ; 

They alighted, and after hitching their horses 
under the trees, went to partake of the good 
cheer within. When the party came out, one of 
the gentlemen accidentally knocked off a stone 
from the wall which run before the house. 
Washington said he had better replace the stone. 

“No,” answered the officer, “I will leave that 
for somebody else.” : 

Washington then went quietly and put the 
tone up again, saving as he did so, be always 
make it my rule in visiting a place, to leave 
| things in as good order as I find them.” | 
Let the careless read and remember this. 
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“I love you more ‘an tongue can tell; 
I love my papa just as well! 
L mean to be the goodest boy, 
And give you nofing but joy; 
And never—never—be— 
Never be a naughty boy!” 

, concluded Curly, triumphantly. 

Was he not a funny little fellow? Mamma 
thought so as she kissed him, and so do I. 
| c. A. G. 
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For the Companion. 


PLAYING CROQUET. 


For the Companion. 
CURLY’S BIRTHDAY. 


“Tg will be my turn to have a birfday next | 
week, and you don’t fink any measles will ws 
left ven, do you, mamma?” asked Curly, anx- 
iously. | 

Mamma smiled. She knew how disappointed | 
Curly had been because the measles kept him 
away from Freddy Foster’s birthday party, and | 
she was glad to tell him that next week he could 
safely play with other children. | 

“Js it a party ye’d be thinking of? Hadn't ye 
enough o’ that wid the bad boys?” said Bridget, 
slyly. 

“[ fink you ought not to be speaking ’bout vat 
time,” said Curly, with a pout. “Folks don’t | 
want to keep being ’shamed when vey have been 
‘shamed enough once before, and got over it.” 

“Sure, ll bake ye a cake the day, to pay for 
me cruel tongue,” said Bridget, who did love the 
little boy, though she sometimes teased him. 

Such a beautiful cake as it was!) White sugar 
frosting covered it until it looked like a small 
snow bank; a cirele of pink sugar almonds was 
around the edge, and “Curry”? in pink letters in 
the middle. 

Kind Bridget also baked a very small cake for | Our Kitty is full of a frolic, no doubt, 

Floss, because she said he ought to celebrate the | And wonders what all this fine fun is about. 
day with his little master. | “You think you can catch me; now catch if youcan,” 

This eake had a large pink “‘F’”’ in the centre, | She said with a sly, roguish wink as she ran. 
as there was not room for the whole name Floss. 

You can guess how Curly laughed and danced 
about when he saw this, and Floss barked and | 
frisked as gaily. 

“Now, if you’d only let me wear long trowsers 
and a big jacket, ’'d be ’most perfectly happy,” 
said Curly, looking down at his plump legs and ! 
pretty striped stockings. 

But mamma did not wish her boy to grow up | 
so suddenly, and so she told him, with many 
kisses, as she buttoned his new linen blouse. 

“But I should be just as good to kiss,” said 
Curly. “Papa is, and he wears coat-tails.”’ 

“Never mind the coat-tails; come and see the 
presents,” said mamma, leading him down 
stairs, | 

There on the table was a box of building- 
blocks, a Whip with a whistle in the handle, a 
box of colored ribbons to be used as neck-ties for 
Floss, and a fine large rocking-horse, with a sad- 
dle, stirrups and bridle all complete. 

“O! 0!” and that was all Curly could say for 
many minutes, 

Then when he had kissed and thanked papa, 
mamma, Uncle Tom and Bridget, who had 
given him these nice things, Curly said,— 

“Now, mamma, yon said T might give away 
something to show my thankful for all sucha 
good birfday. May 1?” 

“Yes, indeed,’ said mamma. 

So Curly brought out his playthings and 
looked them over, choosing out atop, 2 ball, a 
picture-book and a tin express-wagon; then he 
axl mamma went to walk, and gave these 
pretty things to several poor children that Curly 
knew had few toys. To each one he said,— 

“I want you to have a good time, because it’s 


my birfday, and Tam having such a good time 
too.” 





Minnie’s in the sunshine, playing croquet, 
Happy and bright as the sweet June day; 
Her head is bare, and the breezes fan 

Her dimpled cheeks, all browned with tan. 








Wn — 





tom, a 


Dear little Minnie! she loves the fun, 
Her soft curls shining, afloat in the sun; 
It’s a kind of frolic and a kind of play, 
Not very much like the old croquet. 








| “But Kitty and I have a way of our own; 
| Lhave a mallet, but she has none; 
| Teall her a rogue, and she scampers away ; 
And this is the way we play croquet.” 
W. 0. ¢C, 


2 
> 





For the Companion. 
“THE INNOCENTS ABROAD.” 

Belle and Beth are the twins in the Selwyn 
family. 

When they are young ladies they are to be 
called Isabel and Elizabeth. 

Upon the morning of their fifth birthday they 
went down the street a little way to the tin-shop, 
to purchase two gilded tin horses which stood 


“Itmakes me happy in my heart to see how 
glad vose poor children are,’’ added Curly to his 
Mother as they went home again. 

Was not that a pleasant way of celebrating 
one's birthday ? 

Aiter dinner, Freddy Foster came to play, and 
amerry time the two boys had together, 

hey named the tiew horse “Dapple,” because 
le was gray and black; but afterwards they 
changed it to “Dasher,” because he galloped so 


ast, 


they had long admired. 
They are very wise little girls, and know to 
the fraction of a cent how much a stick of candy 


confectioner’s, where they are well known and 
much noticed; but they are not intimately ac- 
quainted with the tin-shop. 

They opened the door softly, and walked in 
with a shy, awe-struek air. 

A clock was ticking somewhere, and somebody 
was hammering below-stairs, but there was no 


Freddy stayed to tea, and Curly cut up his 
pe nice cake and handed it about to all the 
riends, 

As for Floss, he swallowed his cake with one 
gulp, and barked for more. 

You greedy dog!” exclaimed his little mas- 


“ “Twill give youa tiny slice of mine, dear, | one in the room. 
“tanover time [ shall scold you if you glutton 
so!” 


Beth?” whispered Bell, hopefully. 
When Curl 


ha y went up to bed at the close of that 
1 


DDY birthday, he said,— 
Mamma, I have made up some poetry. 
pe tyou want to hear it?” 
“Of conrse T do.’ smiled his mother. 
So Curly began, very gravely,— 


real hard he’ll come now.” 


both conghed till they were red in the face. 
They waited five minntes, which is a very long 
| while sometimes, and still he came not, though 








_ THE YOUTH'S CO} 


| 


upon the shelf just above the counter, and which | and abuse until the frightened child burst into 


costs, and they make frequent journeys to the | tleman, in surprise. 


“He'll come in a minute, if we wait, won’t he, | in the store, I'd give it to you, Pierre, to pay for 


“Why, yes, of course. Perhaps if we cough | “T don’t think horses is very good playthings 
| for girls, do you, Belle?” said Beth, suddenly, 

“No,” answered Belle, promptly taking the 
hint; “he may have mine.” 

“And mine,” said Beth, 

“Now that’s just right, girls, to my thinking,” 


But the hammering continued, though they | 





IPANION. — 


the golden horses looked as if they would like to 
prance off the shelf into the children’s eager arms, 

Sambo, a waiter at the hotel opposite, popped 
his head in onee, with all his teeth visible, and 
popped out as suddenly, which event took up 
their minds for the moment. 

“I don’t think a nigger is very pretty, do 
you, Belle?” 





“There isn’t no niggers!’ answered that young 
lady, severely, 

“Why, Belle Selw; exclaimed Beth, slow- 
ly, with emphasis; “isn’t Sambo a nigger?” 

“No,” said Belle; “he’s a niggero!” 

“Well, Fred says he’s a nigger, and he's a 
great deal older than you are.” 

“IT know it; but mamma’s older’n Fred, and 
she don’t say nigger. It makes ’em feel bad. 
O dear! I'm going to buy ’em if he isn’t here, 
Beth.” 

“How?” 

“Why, your money that Fred put in your 
hand will just buy yours, and my money he put 
in my hand’ll just buy mine; don't you see?” 

“Yes,”? said Beth, unelenching a moist hand, 
and producing a crumpled serip. 

“It costs twenty-five dollars,” she continued, , 
as she saw the big figures on the corner. 

“Fred said mine cost a krawter,’ mused Belle, 
examining hers with a puzzled expression. “We 
ean leave ’em here on the shelf all out smooth 
and big, and take the horses and go home.” 

“Why, yes. Mamma wouldn’t like it to have 
us wait here all day, would she?” 

“Of course not,’ answered the wise maiden; | 
and she smoothed the scrip out and laid it on the 
lower shelf, while her sister climbed up on a 
high shelf and got the beautiful horses, not no- 
ticing that she brushed the money behind the) 
counter with her skirts as she jumped down. | 

When they reached the sidewalk, they espied 
brother Fred coming up the street, carrying a 
lady’s morocco bag. | 

“Aunt Mary’s coming to our house to stay all 
day, and bring the baby,” he called out. “She’s | 
coming behind there now with the baby-car- 
riage.” 

Very soon after, Pierre Neddo, a timid little 
French boy, entered the tin-shop, with a neat 
white bag of paper-rags, which his mother | 
wished to exchange for a wash-basin, and find- | 
ing no one in the room, and hearing the pound 
ing below, he stepped to the head of the stairs | 
and ealled,— 

“Mr. Smeet, please come. Got paper-rag up 
here.”’ | 

“Got a paper rag?” 


ad 





| 
| 
| 
| 


growled Mr. Smith, in re- | 
ply. “Thatall? Guess ’twon't pay to come up.” | 

Pierre retreated from the staircase, blushing 
with mortification, And when the tinman at 
last came in with a frown, he told his errand, 
received his basin, and started to get out as 
quickly as possible. 

3ut when Mr, Smith was dropping the change 
into the drawer, the absence of the golden 





horses (which were exactly opposite his nose 
when he performed this act) arrested his attention. 
| “Here!” he called out, on the impulse of the 
moment. “Come back here, sir! Where’s them 
| hosses that was here when you come in?” 

| “J—I—don’t think,” stammered Pierre, blush- 
jing painfully. 2 
| “Don’t think?” repeated the man, whose 
| senses were always more or less befogged with 


lbeer, “Don't think? Are you a blockhead ?”’ 


| Poor Pierre was speechless with terror. 
“Now you look here,” said the tinman, sure 
jthat he detected guilt in the boy’s confusion; 
|“you just tell me what you’ve done with ’em, 
jand Pillet it stop right here. They wa’n’t worth 
much. It’s the principle of the thing I look at, 
though I won’t be hard on ye.” 

Sut Pierre only shook his head, and gazed 
helplessly into his accuser’s face. 

This confirmed the man’s suspicions, and 
made him very angry. He poured out threats 


tears and rushed out of doors, knocking his head 
against Fred Selwyn’s as he reached the walk. 
“What on earth!’ exclaimed that small gen- 


But it was the excited Mr. Smith who an- 
swered him, and when the story was told, Fred 
went home for the twins, bidding Pierre remain 
until his return, when of course the whole story 
was cleared up. 

“Well, I declare,’ exclaimed the shame-faced 
Mr. Smith, as he picked up the children’s cur- 
;rency out of the dust. “If I had another horse 





| this.”” 





said Fred, heartily. ‘Take ’em, Pierre. You've 
got a little brother at home.” 
The gilded horses seemed dancing for joy 


through the tears of little Pierre, 

They were fairly forced upon him at last by 
six eager hands, and he went home with a joyful 
heart. 

“Who cares 


’ 


for gold horses,” said Belle to 
Beth, “when Aunt Mary’s brought the baby to 
stay our whole birthday long?” 

“Nobody,’? answered Beth, trotting to keep 
up with Fred. “Hurry, Belle; he’s winkin’ and 
slappin’ his pockets. There’s somethin’ in 
there for us.”’ ANNA BOYNTON. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
A LOVE sToRY. 
(The last word for the first line with a different head 
for each succeeding line, will fill the blanks.) 


One morn, beside the garden 
I met the miller’s daughter, ——, 
A hat upon her curly ——. 





’ 


Said I, “IT now must know my ——}3; 
I want your love, and not your ——, 


Say, will you be my loving —— ?” 








“You're brave!” she said, at any H 
To hate you it is quite too ” 
“Then, dear,” said I, “let’s name the ——.” 
H. H. De. 
2. 


AN OLD PUZZLE AMPLIFIED. 
If the Bm t put : 
If the B. putting : 
Iecan 0 put : where there is such a - der, 
Thy burning himself in that §. 
He may , way safe by —— ing it [4F> trously. 
WILLY WISP. 
3. 
REBUS. 
Ler 


oo 






= Nouthodwf, 


Scientific. 
4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


c.B. J. 


(The following, with several other capital word squares, 
was sent us by a Jady over seventy years of age, who has 
been blind for more than five years. We regret that her 
modesty would not elow her to give her address, so that 
we might have written her our thanks.—Ep. “NTs To 
CRACK.”)} 

1, Visible but not tangible. 4. To cement. 

2. A Scotch Marquis. 5. To prevent. 

3. A path. 





SEPTUAGINT. 
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REBUS, 





A culinary utensil. 
6. 


CHARADE, 


My first has life, and euts the air 
With sweep both broad and free; 
My second without life or grace 
Upon the ground you see. 
My whole is but a curious form 
In which is found my second: 
To have strange power to aid my first 
"Twas by the ancients reckoned. 
B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Man, George, Smith, Ann, Lewis, Charles, Hen- 
ry, Augusta, Charlotte, Farewell, Skye, Clear, Fair- 
weather, Disappointment, Foulweather, Snow, 
Plenty, Mud, Lincoln, Horn, Indian, Spry, Salmon, 
Cod, Cook, Oyster, Onion, Soda, Salt, Turkey, 
Greece, Cayenne, Raisin, Spice, Coldwater, Rum, 
Bourbon, Milk, Java, Society, Friendly, Lookout, 
Flattery, Powder, White, Black, Englishman, 
Frenchman, Great Bear, Fox, Deer, Race, Buffalo, 
Licking, Spoon, Silver, Brussels, Sable, Morocco, 
Nankin, Ribbon, Hue, Red, Green, Yellow, Blue, 
Thunder, Fear, Rainy. 

2. Sun-spots heighten chilly weather. 

3 FISH 





IOWA 
SWAN 
HAND 
4, Anchor, Rifle, Rve, Oven, Wall.—ARnow, 
b. Tis an iil wind that blows nobody any geod.” 





is “ . 
6. Dodo, Kite, Crose-hill, Ring-dove, Toucan, 





Whi; poorwill, Roller, 


| speech. 
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THE AINOS. 

The “ Ainos”’ 
people Mr. 
B.S Japanese 
government, has recently published an account of 
them, derived from personal study of their habits 
and nature, 
ing, sinnll of 
Canecasians, 


is the name given toa 
inhabiting 


race of hairy 
one of the Japanese Islands. 
Lyman, the chief geologist of the 


He found them harmless, odd, oblig- 
stature, but not more 
though noticeable 
heads” uncombed hair. 
he “is that of 
still darker, if 

There is no trace of 


for their 


of The Ainos complexion, 


siuys, a white 
still tanned.” 
a Chinese-yellow tint, as there 
They show 
ing pipe-sticks and other and, 
“whenever they shall civilized, will 
doubt astonish the world by their sculpture.” 
Island of Yesso, 


some degrees 


man well tanned, only 
as more thoroughly 
is in some Japanese. great skill in cary- 
wooden utensils, 
become no 

They 
live in 
the 


inhabit various parts of the 


small villages, and are above 
savage condition. 
— 


A DIAMOND SAW. 
Diamonds are 
are ornamental, 
that can bore 


likely to become as useful as they 
The diamond drill is the only drill 
its way through 
hardness soon dulls the 


certain rocks whose 
best steel drills. And now 
adiamond saw has been invented, which promises 
to do with stone what the 


wood, It consists of 


finest steel saw does with 
athin metal disk, 
than dia- 
metallic edge of the sheet. 
When revolving ata high speed, this disk cuts into 
the sides of a stone slab as though it were a picce of 


the teeth of 


Which are nothing more 


monds, embedded in the 


minnte rc} 


N 


timber; and not only ean straight cuttings be made, 


but, by an ingenious mechanical device, bevels and 
rounded eds 


ges are cut, Asa labor-saving machine, 
the inventor judges that one of them will do the 


work of fourteen stone-cutters. 


>-—-- 


CHEAP LIVING, 


American citizens with small fortunes have found | 


it cheaper to live in Europe than in their own coun- 
try. 
many, and Italy, and travel is every year more costly. 
Japan, however, is still a cheap country, a paradise 
for economical people. The 
SAYS: 


Newark Advertiser 


A Japanese student, who for some time past has 


in this city, in conversation 
rreat surprise that “so many 
ho marry, He desired to ‘ 
cause of the army of bachelors, and wish 

if it was “too much expense to get mar 

When told that probably that was one res 

many of our young men remain in the state of pete 
blessedness, he seemed gre atly astonished, and said, 
“So dil! rent in my country. 

When asked how much it cost to get married there, 
he replied, 

“Not any one cent; no minister to pay. Her par- 
ents, Iny parents ti uk, then we talk, make cere mony 
—married.” 

A lady present then asked him how much it cost a 
young couple to live in Japan, and all were consid- 
erably amused by the answer, 

“Five dollar a mouth.” 

“Could they live well on that?” 

*Q, ves, lish, rice, tea 
ica; all time, plenty. 
for eat—rest clothes.’ 

It was suggested that if married life was so cheap, 
every one there was or ought to be married. 

“Almost all married—rich, high, poor, little, tine, 
all married.” 

Taking the Japanese statement as a basis, dividing 
the amount left for clothes, the young husband and 
wife have each 
to purchase clothing. 


been educating himself 
ay expressed 


ans 


she asked. 
much better than in Amer- 


a 


SUARP. 


The next best thing 


alertness in picking 


to thorough scholarship is 


up hnowledae, and skill in put 


ling it to good use. Some pudlie men who have had 


no claim to being scholars, lave had creat aptness 


| all that relates to the 


| 
| 
| 
1ON is 
| 


wishes | 


hairy than many | 


“mop- | 


But prices are fast rising in France, and Ger- | 


_Cost three dollar half a month | 


just Se venty- live cents every month | 


THE YOUTEH'S 


in appropriating allusions from the classics and from | 
listory to serve their purpose. A story is told of the | 
late Daniel Dickenson, of New 


adroitness. 


York, showing his 


He was not overlearned, but he was very shrewd. 
| He knew absolute ly nothing of the el *s, and was 
greatly annoyed when one “quoted Latin. Van Bu- 
ren had swung off into Free Soil, and the burden of 
the party was on Dickenson’s shoulders, A friend | 
of Van Buren was eulogizing the ex-President ina 

He spoke of Curtius, and compared Van 

Buren to that noble Roman. Dickenson went over 
to a seat occupied by a Senator who was at home 
Romans. 

“Who is this Curtis the Senator is talking about?” 

“QO, he is not talking about Curtis at all. He is 
talking of a noble Roman patriot. His name was 
Curtius, not Curtis.” 

“Well, what did he do?” 

ow hy, i in the time of a great public 


in 


calamity, he 
threw himself in the breach and saved his country. 
} “Os , th: it’s it,is it? What did you say his name 


| 
“Won't you spell it?” je 
*C-u-r-t-i-u-s. | 
“All right. Thank you,’ sail Dickenson, as he | 
went to his seat. As soon as tie defender of Van 
Buren took his seat, Dickenson arose, fresh, conti- 
| dent, exuberant. He closed like aman fresh from 
| the classics. 

|} “Aud who is this Curtius, to whom the Honorable 
| Senator compares Martin Van Buren? He was a 
noble Roman. He was a patriot. But how unlike 
Mr. Van Buren! Curtius threw himself into the 
breach to save his country. But Martin Van Buren 

| threw his country into the breach to save himself.” 


> 
WATERING FLOWERS. 

It is acommon belief that flowers ought not to be 
watered under a hot sun, But few people 
for the belief. The 
Journal explains the matter, and has some sensible 


ean give 


a good reason Providence 


remarks on the whole subject: 


Seeing the other day a very intelligent person 
sprinkling (not watering) a bed of flowers at ten 
o'clock in the morning, under a bright sun, we were 
moved then and now to sxy that not only was the 
time and labor lost, but in ease of delicate plants 
with surface roots, actual injury might have been 
done. The theory of watering plants is this: 

The roots are to be thoroughly wetted without | 
leaving any standing water; this well done will} 
answer the purpose for several days where the plants | 
are in the ground. It should be done on Sends | 
days or at evening. The mere sprinkling of water | 
on the surface does no good; the water does not get | 
down deep enough, and besides, in a hot sun the | 
evaporation coo)s the ground so as to threaten, if not | 
injure, the more sensitive plants, 

What is best is to muleh plants with the short 
grass cut from the lawn, or dry dust from the street 
will answer; give so much water and such protection 
that there shall be no quick evaporation. | 





2 
GREELEY AND FILS VISITORS, 
told 
the 


HORACE 
The 
Horace 
Tribune: 


Mr. Greeley had a passion for showing strangers | 
around the Tribune lishment. One day a cou- 
ple of ladies called upon him, and desired to be 
shown around. Mr. Greeley at the time was in the 
counting-room below his sanctum. The sanctum 
messenger boy had taken occasion while Mr. Gree- 
ley was below, to blow through the speaking-tube to 
the composing-room above. The man in charge, 
who felt rather irritated that day, did not have his 
feelings improved when, in response to his answer 
to Greele y's supposed “eall,” he was fooled by the 

; boy, who asked him how he felt, or some other 
trivial question. Two or three times this was re- 
peated within half an hour, and he at last resolved 
to get square with the boy. Soon Mr. Greeley en- 
tered the sanctum with the ladies. After showing 
them about, he said 

“You see these pi Ihave only to blow through 
this one, and the man in charge of the composing- 
room auswers. 

Beckoning for one of the ladies to approach, he | 


late 
York | 


following of the 


New 


is 
of 


funny 
the 


story 


Greeley, editor 


es 


es. 


. lew through the pipe, and directed her to put her 

‘ar to the mouth- -piece and listen to the answer, | . 

} whe to his surprise and consternation there came | 

| thundering down the pipe,— 

“You little rascal, if you don’t cit away from that | 
pipe, I'll kick your head clean off!” 


_s 


| RESCUED. 

One of the most remarkable instances of canine 
sagacity we have ever heard of happened a few 
weeks in London. It the 
| Times of that city: 


Yesterday afternoon three boys and a little girl, 
| named Minnie Jordan, al: vughter of a bricklayer liv- 
ing in Great St. Andre w’'s Street, Seven Dials, were 
sitting upon the parapet of the Thames Embanrk- 
ment, between Wat weloo and Hungerford bridges, 
when a sudden gust of wind blew one of the boys on | 
to the pavement and the little girl into the river. A | 
ery for help was raised, and a gentleman who was 
passing slipped the collar from his Newfoundland 
dog, lifted the animal up and coolly dropped him in- 
to the water. The child at that moment rose to the 
1d the sagacious brute turned his head in 
her dire ction, seized her by the collar of her cape, 
and, directed by his master, swam with his little bur- | 
den to the adjacent stairs. The gentleman called a 
cab, placed the child in it, and drove off to the En- 
cell Street Baths, whence the girl was taken home 
little the worse for her immersion. The owner of 
the dog refused to give his ny Ame, but observed that 
the dog’s name was “ Ready.’ 


ago is thus related in 


a 
| NEED NOT APPLY. 

The New York Herald of a recent date contains | 
| the following advertisement: 

“Wanted, a few young men, lately landed. 
work in a distillery store. 
or drink, need not apply. 

We think this the best commentary that we have 
met upon all the nonsense talked and written by 
| liquor-dealers and their advocates, about the folly | 
| and fanaticism of teetotalers, and the necessity for 

men to use stimulants. When distillers want em- 

ployees, “those who smoke, chew, or drink, need | 
not apply.” 
How soon will this be the rule in the church, ile 

Christian ministry, business roses, State and na- 

tion?) How seon 2?—Commonrrea'th. 


to 
Those who smoke, chew, 


| of order. 


$5900 A 


| 200 Ps 


| for 50, sent postpaid; or 


| ordering 


COMPANION. 
For Boys’ School, see advertisement of S. B, J« 


fake Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if your stomach is out | 


Com. 
VEGETINE will cure the worst cases of Serofula, for 


which no medicine has attained such a great reputation. 


Silk. 
Beware of substitutes. 


Corticelli’s =p. 


Burnett's Cocoaine best 


Dressing in the world, 


is the and cheapest Mair 





14 ‘ N’ Whig y TONEY 

SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

One of the noteworthy events of the present age is the 

vention of the new method of curing Hernia. The 

fruss affords instant relief. Itis worn night and 

th perfect comfort. It re 1s the rupture abso- 
ly without fail iz a single instance, and should not be 

removed till a cure is effected. It is sold at a moderate 

1 s very durable, and is sent by mail everyw 

Tl : ‘Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ 

send Cirenlars tree on application. Branch « 

Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 


ie YOU WANT to tone up the System, take the Pe- 
ruvian Syrup; its effects are permanent. 3l—lt 
f 5 Visiting Cards for 
ry) wanted. Address F. W. 
OOK at our grand offer. All ont of enip loyment 


4 should send at once for Illustrated Catalogue 
GLUCK, New Bedtord, Mass. 22 


GE wt ae 16 OIL C sae mounted, size 9x11, 
for 100 tor %5. t variety in the world. 
Seca ~ | Chromo Co., P hiladelphia. Pa. 


MONEY 
ulars FREE. 
POND’S 


Samples free. 


25 gee 
Gardiner, Lynn, Ma 


Agents 


30 


made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outtits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
S.M.Spencex, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


EXTRACT used for the past thirty years 
Db xy Physicians of all Schools, for Rreunx itism, 
Neuralgia, Aches, Piles 


sleedings and trou- 
bles of the Bowels 31 


It 


ordering your Cards elsewhere send to us for 
samples of all sty Westylish Vis iting Cc — 


EA: 2ets. Be sti ucements ret give 


. ya nh 
G. B. ULLMAN & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 3l- 


?() MIXED CARDS with Naine, 10 cts.; 
Blank Scroll Cards, 5 designs, 10 cts.; or 40 1 
Cards with name, 20 cts.; postpaid, by J. B. 
au, Renns, Co., N.Y. 

TOBBIEST CARD OU 


. 
naine printed in carmine and gilt, 
for 25 cts. Address C. E. MARSH, 


26 

20 

tol 

HUSTED, 
3l—lt 

with your 
Fi 10 samples, 

Gilmanton iron 
3l—lt 


-15 Cards, 


“He 
Best v 
Games, Ma 


ro €. ANVASS” and “make money at home.’ 
ty a Scrap Book Pie ures, Decaleomanic, 

Full rain ctions how to sell G4- 

i WAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 31— It 


oi 
page ie wk Free. J 
Saw IMMING JENNY” doubles the speed of any 
swinnner, and enables any boy to tread water for 
hours without He he ne. Sent on receipt of $100. Ad 
giving age, A. B. HAYDE N, Auburn, N.Y. 


T Y PE ‘Type put up expressly for 
de 


ers, by the New England 
105 Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
specimen book. 


JEISITING CARDS. 
postpaid, 25 cts. Senc 
We have 80 styles, ir 
Snowfi: wa emblematic: ul, ete, Agents 
- Hi. Ft "LLER & co. 
TOUR NA EE on 50 Bristo 
inanelecint Card Case for 2 
Marble, Damask, Repp, ., for 
ions {0 Agent 


30 - B. 


Amaterr P vi 
Type Four j 
Send stan ip for 
ily 


ites t Speen 





—) White or 
ti 


1 

ples. k, Mar- | 

ble, it | 
30 peositcn. Sis ASS. 


or 40 
1 « 


| 
‘ards for 25 cts.; 
Samples of G 
stamp. Large con 


4t sov 


rUWORTH & CO., 
of Asthi 
1 . 


srockton, Ma 


1, Cough or Cold that 
Isami will not 


Ager: pree. 


au case 
cents 
Augusta, Me 

gists everywhere. 


GOLD 


, stam? fot aut 

= RA Ave 
vised BUCS 
c 


EB 
Ss C3 ATALY os LAWN 
Tees a GREAT 
{LLU 


and Re 


of t 


a ant sets, > 
rk LE 


agtels 


_ oree> 
Mass: 


“ 
$5.00- 
al ood per wante 
uw . 
prices Red Age® GAME sa , 


WANTED 


to 9100 ). 


gents for the best-selling Prize Pack-| 
sin the world. It contains 15 sheets 

paper, 15 Envel 's, Golden Pen, Penholder, Pencil, i. -| 
tent Yard Measure and a piece of Jewelry. Single pack | 
re, with ele gant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. Chcular 


free. 
23—13t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


ROBINSON’S | Xhi Shenee 
INDEXICAL 


White cerine 
is the best ‘Toilet Soap for summer use. 
IMPROVED HOM 


White Glycerine 
10 DOLLARS TER DA SHUTTLE pe a | 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., potae, Mass.; New Yor! 


City; ; Pittsburg, Pa ; Chicago, Ml.; or St. L Us, | Mo. 


\ PEYGING THE BED.—In tis uniortunate and 
troublesome disease of childhood, Constitu tion bas = | 
ter is @ preventive. — Ft rsale by all druggists. d | 


HY T’S REMEDY 
wt CREAT 


Soap 
Soap 
Soap | 
Soap 
> 


oat WANTED to = 


Papic NEY S,.BLADDER 


AND: URINARY htt ae TN 
L 


w. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. | | 
Graefenberg Vegetabie Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing comple Lints “i 
whi h worten are subject. T — se B sexes licines are pu rel 
v able. Sold bw all Ds sists. Send for — rc. 
GRAEFENB x iG COMPAN 


56 Reade Stre ae 


ALCOMANIE PICTURES 

ts Serap Book Pictures, 25 cents; ¢ 

: bag cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. 
all 10 cents. Descriptive cirenlar for 
LW. RUSSELL & CO., Medford Mass. 


("READ THIS._41 
ORNAMENTAL SCROLL CARDS. 


14 Beautiful Designs. 10 Styles in every pack. 25 cts. | 
30 cts. for 50 if printed in colors. | 
You make a mistake if you do not get mv samples before 
relsewhere. IT have over sO ese Car As. 40| 
es of Emblematical C d 
Professior : AGENTS. Ww VANTE D. | 
: Y ast. 


| 
stump for Ca | 
u | 


38—ly 


e Card | 
Samoles | 
3 cent stamp. 

ll-cow26t 


% 
| 


Sold by Dri ig- | — 
5—ly | 


5th year. 
| MARSH, M 


AUG. 5, 1875. 


00K AGENTS WANTED 


tosellthe 6 ‘GLEANINGS 


NEW BOOK 
FOR THE CURIOUS.” Por 30 yearn 


all literature, art, science, history, theology , earth 
and heaven, have been raked und ransacked for 
the rare and curious things stowed away in this re. 
markable book. It is actually averfio wing with 
quaint, beautiful, brilliant thoughts and trut! 
exquisite sentiment, ingeni devices, and the most w 
ts sriul facts and curious ‘fan ever known. The peop le say 
s splendid ;" Agents say “it’s G HiT,” and 
thoes now at work re port *60."—** 70," —** 80," — ria orders 
aweek! It really outsells @// other books three to one for 
“only to sve it isto buy it.” We want 10,000 more trust ty 
Agents now—men or women vd we will mail Outtit Free 
to those who will apPs fs. rge penne ts with full par. 
ter io terms, ete., 1. Address 
. D. WORPIINGTON & € Cco., HantFor RD, Coxx 


JGOLGATE. & 60.’ 


| he tend a del 
Vio Let | of Greghiy gathered vinlew't 
’ f= ql -§-% 
Toilet the vetroaing “aroma - ay 
Water | eine eestor pan arkable. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 
ORGANS AND MELOBEONS. 


woven fabrics, to the hair and 
The Oldest, 


Largest and Most Perfect Manuta 
he United States. 


34,000 


Now 


ctory in 


in 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtai 


Popularity. 


ved the 


CF> Send for Price Lists. 


Address 


p 


RESTORES HAIR® PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS“DRUGGISTS, 


Af FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 
with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp an 
ulimy Visiting Cards and full particul 
nd you one ie s ee Ro Acquaintance Cards, three 
sty “les, a ee Ad 
Ww ASHBU *RNE «& 


BUFFALO, N 


ONSTANTINE’S 
INE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 








CO., Printers, 
31—26t Midale he ore’, Mass, 


BUY J&P. coATy BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Are You Going to Paint? 
ALL who may be in pursuit of a 5 
nunuhes ge Vv. use only the 
CHEMICA PAI 

~¢ ot Colors, with Rule for ascert: 


Sample Cs 
amount of nt your building would require, 
furnished free by 














good article, we 


“AVERILL 


ig the 

together 

With Price List, 
L. HATFIELD & SON, 

E ASTERN ware 4 THE AVERILL CHEMICAL Paryt Co, 
13t 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any adress, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for beg | 
sent with each new order. W. C. CANNON 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 19— 
2 
Excelsior Do ¥ 
i Portable $ Press for cards, labels 
Larger sizes for lar T 
BusinessMen dothe sir print! ngand 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. “BOYS 
have great fun and make money fast 
at printing. Send two stamps for full 
cats or gue oresses type ete tothe Mfrs 
oY “ 00. Meriden, Conn Conr- 


**Zowest Priced and REST. 


our Own Printing 


a 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty y 
experience, containing desc and rules for the 
SENT treatment of Con sumption, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Catarrh, eart Disease, 
Dyspepsi a Rheumatism, Fevers Skin_ Dis, 
etc., ete., wi be sent by miuil free of 
to any one send- ing their address toe 
SON, 714 Broadway, New 
ard receipts m this 
are worth huudreds of dollars to any 


person with a family. 
We will send 5 of the prettiest 3-page songs, 


FOR with words and musie complete, eveT pu 
25 CTs cascetge? a new and by popular composers 
A 


. RICHARDSON & CO. 
ISITING CARDS 


_Boston, ; ‘Mass._ 
fo finest white, with name neatly printed, sent 
free for 25 cts.; 100for35cts. Sends a 
specimens, to ERNEST HAR 

46 Oak St., Rochester, N. Y 


OPIUM HABITS, = 


tious 


’ 


lj—52t 


with all Complications of Orgs n- 
¢ ie or Functional Dise: ise v.89 
One thousand testimonials. No publicity. + 
No loss of time. State your e. Address F. 
D., Quiney, Mich. 31—l1steow _ 


CARDS AND CARD CASES 

{0 Neatly printed Visiting Cards (6 tints). or One Fangs 

Card Case, 10 cts. and stamp; both fo pers. 

Snowttake Cards. 10 cts.; 50 niece Assorted C ards (no 
alike) 30 cts. frees CLINTON BROS.. CFntonvill 


pain 


two 
ct 





